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BJS  survey  says  violent  crime  is  up 
again  — but  data  may  lack  "confidence" 


If  noi  for  a Federal  law  mandat- 
ing an  annual  report,  officials  at  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  might 
well  have  elected  not  to  issue  the 
results  of  this  year’s  National  Crime 
Victimization  Survey,  after  changes 
in  the  survey's  methodology  made 
comparisons  between  1992  and  1993 
data  a near  impossibility. 

Bound  by  law,  however,  BJS  re- 
leased the  report  on  Oct.  30,  accom- 
panied by  a warning  that  the  meth- 
odological changes  — including 
broader  definitions  of  some  crimes 
and  the  use  of  new  interviewing  tech- 
niques — resulted  in  data  that  may 
lack  statistical  significance. 

The  victimization  survey  can- 
vasses 100,000  Americans  ages  12 
and  older  to  gauge  crime  in  the  United 
States,  and  unlike  the  FBI's  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  it  includes  crimes 
not  reported  to  police.  The  1 993  data 
counted  43.6  million  personal  and 
property  crimes,  compared  to  42.9 
million  crimes  in  1992  — an  in- 
crease that  Jay  Hoover,  a BJS  offi- 
cial, said  was  statistically  insignifi- 


cant because  of  the  redesign. 

But  Hoover,  who  helped  with  the 
redesign  of  the  NCVS,  cautioned  against 
comparing  data  for  the  two  years  be- 
cause 1993  figures  resulted  from  inter- 
views using  only  the  new  method.  Fig- 
ures for  1992  were  culled  from  two 
surveys  of  50,000  people  each  — one 
using  the  old  method,  the  other  using 
the  new . The  use  of  a half-sample  “cuts 
down  on  our  ability  to  be  statistically 
confident,"  Hoover  said. 

“One  of  the  downsides  of  running  a 
half-sample  is  that  it  is  less  likely  you’re 
going  to  be  able  to  make  an  assessment 
that  something  is  statistically  signfi- 
cant  because  the  number  of  actual  inci- 
dents that  arc  recorded  in  a survey  go 
down,"  he  said. 

Year-to-year  trends  will  be  much 
easier  to  plot  and  more  reliable  when 
1995  survey  results  are  released.  Hoover 
added,  because  by  then  the  newer 
method  will  have  been  used  exclusively 
to  gather  data,. 

Still.  BJS  did  report  a mixed  bag  of 
findings.  The  only  offenses  for  which 
comparative  victimization  totals  were 


said  to  have  a statistical  confidence 
level  of  90  percent  or  better  were  at- 
tempted assault  without  a weapon,  up 
1 1 percent,  and  theft  of  cash  or  property 
under  $50,  down  7 percent. 

Despite  its  own  admonition  against 
year-to-year  comparisons,  BJS  asserted 
that  violent-cnme  victimizations  — 
rape,  other  sexual  attacks,  robbery  anti 
assault  — rose  by  5.6  percent  in  1993, 
continuing  a seven-year  climb,  fueled 
by  an  increase  in  attempted  assaults. 

The  victimization  rate  for  rape  was 
reportcdtohavcdroppedby9.2  percent 
from  1992  to  1993  for  completed  rapes, 
and  by  24.5  percent  for  attempted  rapes, 
but  a BJS  statement  described  the 
changes  as  “not  significantly  different 
than  in  1992,  continuing  the  relatively 
constant  rate  shown  in  earlier  years." 

The  property-crime  victimization 
rate,  which  includes  household  bur- 
glary, motor  vehicle  theft  and  property 
theft,  declined  by  less  than  1 percent 
between  1992  and  1993. 

"The  data  reflect  a recent  pattern  in 
which  the  levels  of  certain  completed 
violent  crimes,  such  as  simple  assault 


completed  with  injury,  have  been 
declining  or  holding  steady  while  the 
levels  of  attempted  victimizations, 
such  as  attempted  simple  assault 
without  a weapon,  have  generally 
been  on  the  increase."  the  report  said. 

Hoover  said  the  changes  in  the 
survey  design  will  probably  result  in 
more  victims  reporting  more  crimes 
for  several  reasons,  and  hence  the 
difficulty  in  comparing  1992  and 
1993  data.  For  instance,  survey  ques 
tions  have  been  revised,  with  inter- 
viewers asking  more  explicit  ques- 
tions and  providing  cues  that  aid 
victims  in  recalling  victimizations. 

The  redesign  broadened  the  defi- 
nition of  sex  crimes  to  include  threats 
and  unwanted  physical  contact,  and 
expanded  the  definition  of  domestic 
violence  to  include  incidents  where 
the  victim  was  unsure  whether  u crime 
had  been  committed 

BJS  also  has  added  a centralized 
computer-aided  telephone  survey 
system  that,  in  pilot  runs,  has  been 
found  to  increase  the  willingness  of 
victims  to  report  crimes. 


Disturbing  study 

ACLU  says  S.  Calif.  PD's 


in  black  & white 

lack  women,  minorities 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

Some  Southern  California  police 
officials  are  seeing  red  over^a  report 
asserting  that  their  departments  tend  to 
be  “overwhelmingly  segregated"  by 
both  race  and  gender,  with  many  hav- 
ing “woefully  inadequate"  numbers  of 
females,  blacks.  Latino  or  Asian-Pa- 
cific Islander  officers. 

That  is  the  primary  conclusion  of  a 
controversial  study  conducted  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
Southern  California,  which  released  its 
findings  Oct.  26.  Police  officials  charge 
that  the  study  unfairly  applied  the  term 
"segregated,"  and  ignored  strides  that 
have  been  made  in  recent  years,  as  well 
as  factors  that  make  it  difficult  for  some 
departments  to  bring  in  more  minority 
and  female  recruits. 

“That's  the  problem  with  the  whole 
study  — they’re  looking  at  raw  num- 
bers and  not  at  the  improvements  we’ve 
made,”  said  Lieut.  Chris  Walker,  who 


"How  I got  to  this  position  was  to  start  as  a 
police  officer,  working  graveyard  on  Christ- 
mas and  rolling  around  in  a gutter  with  a 
drunk.  That  isn't  real  appealing." 

— Lieut.  Chris  Walker,  head  of  personnel  and  training  for 
the  Burbank,  Calif,  Police  Department,  which  was  criticized 
in  a recent  report  for  having  "woefully  inadequate"  numbers 
of  women,  blacks,  and  other  minorities.  (1:5) 


heads  the  personnel  and  training  sec- 
tion of  the  Burbank  Police  Department, 
which  the  report  rated  among  the  most 
segregated  police  agencies  in  Southern 
California. 

The  ACLU-SC  gathered  data  about 
sworn  personnel  in  107  Southern  Cali- 
fornia police  departments,  along  with 
80  fire  departments,  and  compared  the 
data  to  ethnic  and  racial  compositions 
of  their  cities,  as  indicated  by  the  1990 
U.S.  Census.  Its  analysis  of  police 
department  data  found  that: 

$ 33  agencies,  with  a combined 
sworn  strength  of  1,578  officers,  have 
no  Asian-Pacific  Islanders  in  their  ranks. 

1 24  departments,  with  a total  of  844 
officers,  do  not  employ  a single  black 
officer. 

1 Six  departments,  with  a total  of  88 
officers,  have  no  females. 

^ Three  departments,  with  a total  of 
127  officers,  have  no  Latinos  in  the 
ranks. 

In  general,  the  report  said,  policing 
in  the  eight-county  region  of  Southern 
California  “remains,  overwhelmingly, 
a profession  of  white  males;  with  few 
exceptions,  white  men  virtually  control 
the  command  level  ranks  of  the  re- 
gion’s police  services." 

The  ACLU-SC  said  the  18  most 
segregated  police  departments  were 
those  in  Alhambra,  Barstow,  Beaumont, 
Brea,  Burbank,  Compton,  Mesa,  Cov- 
ina, Grover  Beach,  Huntington  Park, 
Indio,  Irwindale,  Los  Alamitos,  On- 
tario, Ridgecrest,  San  Gabriel,  South 
Gate  and  Whittier. 

Compton  is  a predominantly  black 
city,  with  only  1 .5  percent  white  resi- 


dents, the  report  noted,  “yet  its  police 
department  is  26.7  percent  white. 
Whites  appear  in  the  police  department 
in  numbers  nearly  18  limes  their  pro- 
portion of  the  community  [emphasis  in 
original],  . By  contrast.  Latinos  and 
women  are  virtually  shut  out  of  Comp- 
ton’s police  and  fire  departments." 

Police  departments  that  were  cited 
as  having  made  substantial  progress  in 
attracting  women  and  minority  officers 
were  those  in  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena, 
Santa  Monica  and  Laguna  Beach 

Burbank's  Lieutenant  Walker 
claimed  that  some  of  the  figures  gath- 
ered by  the  ACLU  were  innaccurate 
The  group  said  there  were  no  Asian- 
Pacific  Islander  officers,  but  Walker 
said  there  are  three  who  are  “long-term 
employees"  of  the  department  “We 
don’t  really  know  where  [the  group) 
obtained  its  information,"  she  said 

Walker  also  took  issue  with  the 
group's  repeated  use  of  the  term  “seg- 
regated” to  describe  departments  with 
few  women  and  minorities,  “To  us,  the 
word  ‘segregated’  means  a deliberate 
act,  and  that's  absolutely  not  true,"  she 
insisted. 

Efforts  to  diversify  the  Burbank 
Police  Department  are  hampered  by 
several  factors  ignored  in  the  study. 
Walker  said  Attrition  rates  are  low.  she 
pointed  out,  with  only  30  new  officers 
hired  in  the  past  five  years.  The  recruit- 
ment of  Latinos  is  often  stymied  be- 
cause many  don't  speak  English,  fail  to 
meet  minimum  educational  require- 
ments or  are  illegal  immigrants,  she 
said.  “Entry-level  requires  a written 
test  of  English  skills,  grammar  and 


comprehension  Wc  probably  lose  half 
of  our  candidates  there." 

As  for  the  low  number  of  women  in 
the  department  — the  ACLU  said  6 
percent  are  female,  while  the  lieutenant 
maintained  that  the  correct  figure  is  9 
percent — Walker  conceded  that  polic- 
ing is  not  a profession  that  has  appealed 
to  many  women,  despite  the  financial 
rewards. 

“I’m  making  executive  wages  here 
and  there  aren’t  too  many  women 
around  that  make  a lot  more  money 
than  I do,"  she  said  “But  how  I got  to 
this  position  was  to  start  as  a police 
officer,  working  graveyard  on  Christ- 
mas and  rolling  around  in  a gutter  with 
a drunk.  That  isn't  real  appealing  and  I 
don’t  know  how  to  make  it  appealing," 

In  Compton.  Capt  Steve  Roller  said 
the  department’s  aggressive  diversifi- 
cation effort  has  been  hampered  by 
shifts  in  the  city's  population  The  city 
is  now  43.7  percent  Latino,  according 
to  1990  U.S.  Census  figures,  but,  said 
Roller.  “In  the  past  15  years,  27  Latino 
officers  have  either  retired  or  trans- 
ferred to  other  departments  " 

To  speed  change,  the  ACLU-SC 
urged  the  U S Justice  Department  to 
require  police  departments  to  “produce 
evidence  of  satisfactory  and  effective 
racial  and  gender  recruiting  programs 
as  a condition  of  receiving  funding" 
under  the  recent  crime  legislation. 

At  the  local  level,  the  ACLU-SC 
called  on  police  officials  to  make  inte- 
gration efforts  a top  priority  and  to 
expand  recruiting  programs  It  also 
proposed  the  creation  of  regional  re- 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 
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Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  - Thirteen  alleged 
members  and  associates  of  the  Gen- 
ovese organized -cn  me  family,  who 
controlled  rackets  in  this  state  and 
central  and  western  Massachusetts,  were 
indicted  by  a Federal  grand  jury  Nov.  3. 
Authorities  say  that  the  indictments  and 
ensuing  arrests  could  create  an  inter- 
family  power  struggle. 

The  Meriden  Police  Department  is 
awaiting  the  results  of  a study  by  the 
Institute  for  Law  and  Justice,  a Virginia 
management  consulting  firm  that  was 
brought  in  to  examine  whether  the 
department  is  being  mismanaged  or  is 
being  asked  to  do  too  much  with  too 
few  employees.  The  department  has 
exceeded  its  overtime  budget  by  al*>ul 
$1.2  million  over  the  past  two  years. 
The  IU  report  is  expected  by  mid- 
December. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - Cor- 
rections Director  Margaret  Moore  said 
Nov.  3 that  in  order  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  officers,  the  city  needs  to  build  a jail 
to  house  violent  offenders.  Only  one- 
third  of  available  space  at  the  city  jail 
and  the  Lorton  Correctional  Facility  is 
equipped  to  house  violent  inmates. 

Two-day  workshops,  role  playing, 
cultural  representations  and  conflict 
resolution  are  among  the  features  of  a 
new  program  aimed  at  raising  the 
awareness  of  officers  to  the  diverse  law 
enforcement  needs  of  the  city 's  various 
ethnic  groups. 

MARYLAND  - Further  training  in 
the  use  of  force  and  the  elimination  of 
all  weapons  not  issued  by  the  depart- 
ment were  among  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  an  independent  consult- 
ant hired  by  the  Baltimore  Police  De- 
partment Officials  said  most  of  the 
recommendations  will  be  implemented 
immediately 

MASSACHUSETTS  - Kay-Bee  Toy 
Stores  in  Agawam  destroyed  121  tons 
of  realistic- looking  toy  guns  Nov.  3. 
The  retailer  was  one  of  several  chains 
that  pulled  the  items  from  shelves  in 
October  after  two  children  canying  toy 
guns  were  shot  by  New  York  City  police. 

Medway  Police  Officer  James 
Boyan  pleaded  not  guilty  Nov.  3 to 
charges  that  he  consistently  raped  and 
beat  an  informant  over  a four-year 
period.  According  to  the  unnamed  in- 
formant, Boyan,  a 20-year  veteran,  re- 
peatedly raped  and  assaulted  her  while 
both  on-  and  off-duty  in  his  police 
cruiser  and  a van  used  for  police  sur- 
veillance Boyan  admitted  to  having 
sex  with  the  35-year-old  woman,  but 
denied  that  it  was  against  her  will 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  - Herbert  Ker- 
shaw, an  Enfield  minister,  fatally  shot 
himself  at  his  kitchen  table  Oct.  30 
while  demonstrating  gun  safety  to  his 
family  Kershaw,  who  ran  the  New  Life 
Christian  Fellowship  church,  began 
stockpiling  guns  because  he  feared  the 
Brady  Law  would  infringe  on  his  rights. 
One  daughter  said  Kershaw  didn't  know 
the  .45-calibcr  pistol  was  loaded. 

State  trooper  Sgt.  James  Noyes,  40, 
was  shot  to  death  Oct.  2 by  a man  he 


was  trying  to  talk  out  of  his  house. 
Noyes,  the  lead  negotiator  on  a SWAT 
team,  was  mortally  wounded  by  James 
Monsante,  70,  of  Gilford,  who  had  been 
despondent  over  the  death  of  his  wife 
and  had  threatened  to  kill  himself. 
Monsante  was  slain  when  police  re- 
turned fire. 

NEW  YORK  - As  of  Nov.  1,  al (^per- 
sons charged  with  drunken  driving  will 
have  their  licenses  suspended  at  ar- 
raignment Previously,  the  case  had  to 
go  through  court,  which  could  take 
several  months. 

Suffolk  County  police  arrested  a 
career  burglar  Oct.  30  who  suffered  an 
untimely  attack  of  gas  while  hiding  in  a 
home  he  had  just  burglarized.  Richard 
Magpiong,  56.  was  hiding  in  the  closet 
of  the  Fire  Island  house  when  he  broke 
wind.  Smelling  a rat  — actually,  upon 
hearing  a noise  - homeowner  Michael 
Grissom  and  a friend  held  the  flatulent 
burglar  until  police  arrived. 

Fourleen-year-old  Enc  Smith  of 
Bath  was  sentenced  to  the  maximum 
nine  years  to  life  in  prison  Nov.  7 for  the 
August  murder  of  a 4-year-old  boy 
Smith  lured  the  victim.  Derrick  Robie. 
into  a vacant  lot  where  he  choked  the 
child,  crushed  his  skull  with  a 26-pound 
rock,  then  sodomized  him  with  a stick. 

Clean  needles  distributed  to  addicts 
can  slow  the  frequency  with  which  they 
get  high,  according  to  a new  study  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  AIDS 
Research.  The  study  — the  first  to  di- 
rectly monitor  New  York  City’s  intra- 
venous drug-user  population  - pro- 
vided clean  needles  to  22,000  drug  users 
who  are  at  high  risk  for  catching  the 
virus  that  causes  AIDS.  The  decline  in 
drug-use  frequency  is  small,  said  re- 
searchers. but  statistically  significant. 

The  highest  ranking  black  police  of- 
ficial in  Ne\v  York  City,  First  Deputy 
Commissioner  David  Scon,  abruptly 
announced  his  retirement  Oct.  26.  Chief 
of  Department  John  Timoney  is  seen  as 
the  odds-on  choice  to  succeed  Scott. 

Edward  Pilus,  a former  New  York 
State  Police  investigator,  was  sentenced 
to  two  and  two-thirds  to  eight  years  in 
prison  Oct.  27  for  faking  evidence  in  a 
1991  Rockland  County  caijacking. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  are  investigat- 
ing a $762. 5-million  securities  deal  that 
was  set  up  by  the  state  in  1993  to 
refinance  bonds  previously  issued  for 
prison  construction  in  Erie,  Greene. 
Northumberland,  Schuylkill  and  Som- 
erset counties.  State  Republicans  charge 
that  the  highly  complex  and  expensive 
deal  may  have  been  technically  illegal 
and  is  benefiting  companies  with  strong 
Democratic  ties. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — State  Attorney 
General  Jeffrey  Pine  unveiled  a more 
aggressive  approach  toward  domestic 
abuse  Oct.  31,  calling  for  the  arrest  of 
the  "primary  aggressor”  as  the  pre- 
ferred response 

The  Superior  Court  last  month 
upheld  the  right  of  a convicted  child 
molester  to  starve  himself  to  death 
Stephen  Scnecal,  agreed  to  accept  liq- 
uid nourishment  until  the  state,  which 
asked  permission  to  force-feed  him, 
decides  whether  to  appeal  the  decision. 


ALABAMA  - Madison  County  Dep- 
uty Tommy  Lewis,  42,  was  killed  and 
fellow  officer  Billy  Joe  Thrower  was 
wounded  Nov.  1 when  they  tried  to 
serve  mental  commitment  papers  to 
David  Zmyewski.  Zmyewski  shot  and 
killed  Lewis,  and  Thrower  then  killed 
Zmyewski. 

The  Birmingham  News  reported 
Oct.  30  that  police  in  cities  with  popu- 
lations of  50,000  or  more  have  arrested 
or  positively  identified  the  killers  in 
nearly  80  percent  of  all  homicides  since 
1988.  The  paper  also  said  that  15  per- 
cent of  burglaries  and  19  percent  of 
motor  vehicle  thefts  were  solved. 

Sheffield  Police  Chief  Doug  Aycock 
has  issued  guidelines  that  prohibit  off- 
duty  officers  from  working  security 
jobs  at  bars  and  lounges  serving  liquor. 

Random  roadblocks  will  be  set  up 
for  one  year  by  state  troopers  in  an 
effort  to  catch  drunken  drivers.  Some 
325  people  died  in  1993  as  a result  of 
DWI  accidents. 

ARKANSAS  — State  Police  troop 
commander  Eddie  Davis  was  suspended 
last  month  amid  a probe  by  the  agency's 
criminal  investigation  division.  While 
no  details  were  given,  a department 
spokesman  said  Davis  could  face  mis- 
demeanor and  felony  charges. 

FLORIDA  - A Pensacola  jury  has 
recommended  that  Paul  J.  Hill  be  exe- 
cuted for  the  murders  of  abortion  clinic 
doctor  John  B Britton.  69,  and  his 
bodyguard,  74-year-old  James  H.  Bar- 
rett, in  July.  Hill  was  convicted  in  No- 
vember after  a jury  deliberated  just  20 
minutes.  The  sentencing  decision  will 
rest  in  the  hands  of  Escambia  County 
Circuit  Judge  Frank  L.  Bell,  who  has 
the  option  of  sentencing  Hill  to  life  in 
prison  without  parole. 

John  Abbananto.  34,  a former  Palm 
Beach  County  sheriff  s deputy,  pleaded 
guilty  Oct.  28  to  stealing  a gold  and 
diamond  Rolex  watch  from  the  victim 
of  a fatal  traffic  accident  in  1993. 
Abbananto,  whose  crime  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  his  superiors  in  May 
by  his  wife,  was  fired  after  an  internal 
investigation.  He  sold  the  watch  for 
$1,800  and  put  a down  payment  on  a 
house.  Abbananto  will  serve  three  years 
on  probation,  the  first  nine  months  under 
house  arrest  wearing  an  electronic 
monitoring  bracelet.  He  also  gave  up 
his  police  certification. 

A 94-year-old  career  criminal  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years  in  prison  Nov. 
4 after  pleading  guilty  to  armed  assault 
and  possession  of  a firearm  by  a felon. 
Wesley  “Pop”  Honey  wood  of  Jackson- 
ville, who  was  most  recently  on  proba- 
tion for  attempted  sexual  battery  of  a 7- 
year-old  girl,  said  he  would  rather  be  in 
prison  than  a nursing  home  --  he  stands 
a better  chance  of  getting  out  alive. 

Officials  are  said  to  be  considering 
the  Cecil  Field  Naval  Air  Station  near 
Jacksonville  as  the  site  for  a prison 
holding  1,100  to  1.500  inmates. 


A 19-year-old  West  Palm  Beach 
girl  confessed  in  October  to  strangling 
her  4-month-old  son  and  a friend's  9- 
month-old  child  while  babysitting. 
Clover  Demerr  Boykin  said  she  mur- 
dered the  children  in  retaliation  for  the 
abuse  she  suffered  as  a child 

GEORGIA  - Quick  action  by  a Gwin- 
nett County  sheriffs  deputy  saved  the 
life  of  Lisa  Joan  Conard,  an  inmate  at 
the  County  Jail.  Conard  plunged  over  a 
third-story  railing  at  the  jail  but  Deputy 
Rick  Evans  grabbed  her  ankle.  He  was 
able  to  pull  Conard  back  to  safety 
unharmed  even  as  she  kicked,  screamed 
and  tried  to  squirm  from  his  grasp. 

Twelve  youths  at  Charlton  County 
High  School  in  Folkston  were  injured  - 
- three  of  them  critically  - when  a 60- 
mm.  bazooka  shell  exploded  after  it 
was  dropped  by  students  who  were 
passing  it  around  the  classroom.  The 
students  suffered  “devastating,  military- 
type  injuries,”  said  an  emergency  room 
physician.  The  three  critically  injured 
students  were  burned  and  cut  by  shrap- 
nel. One  may  lose  a leg,  said  doctors. 
The  explosion  was  felt  nearly  a quarter- 
mile  away  by  residents. 

LOUISIANA  — For  the  second  time  in 
a month,  murder  suspect  Gerald  Mer- 
cadel  escaped  Nov.  4 from  a maximum 
security  cell  in  Orleans  Parish  Prison. 
Sheriff  Charles  Foti  blamed  lax  super- 
vision and  fired  two  deputies. 

MISSISSIPPI  - An  Indianola  police 
officer  who  was  a pallbearer  at  the 
funeral  of  a slain  colleague  in  Novem- 
ber has  now  been  arrested  and  charged 
with  his  murder  Michael  Taylor,  25, 
and  former  reserve  officer  Ricky  Hor- 
ton, 24,  were  charged  with  fatally  shoot- 
ing Officer  Laurence  King  on  Nov  1 at 
the  Indianola  Country  Club.  The  mo- 
tive was  not  immediately  known. 

TENNESSEE  — Chattanooga  Police 
Officer  Clifford  Butler  was  placed  on 
leave  last  month  pending  an  investiga- 
tion of  a videotaped  arrest  that  shows 
Butler  grabbing  a suspect  and  knocking 
him  unconscious  against  a car.  Police 
Chief  Ralph  Cothran  says  the  video- 
tape by  WTVC-TV  "sickened”  him. 


ILLINOIS  - Effingham  County  Cir- 
cuit Judge  James  Harvey,  who  was  shot 
in  the  throat  Oct.  22  as  he  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  his  garage,  may  have  been 
hit  by  a man  firing  a high-powered  nfle 
into  the  air  over  a mile  away,  according 
to  State  Police 

Donald  E Savage,  a part-time  clerk 
at  a U S.  Customs  warehouse  in  Chi- 
cago, was  sentenced  Oct.  27  to  18 
months  in  prison  for  stealing  20  guns 
from  an  evidence  locker  and  selling 
them  to  gang  members  and  others. 

MICHIGAN  - Mandatory  sentencing 
laws  passed  between  1978  and  1988 
have  doubled  the  number  of  drug  of- 
fenders in  the  state's  prisons  to  over 
5,500.  First-time  offenders  can  get  a 
life  sentence  for  possessing  large 
amounts  of  heroin  or  cocaine. 

The  City  Council  in  Holland  voted 
Nov.  3 to  spend  $1,700  on  four  video 


cameras  to  lend  to  Neighborhood  Watch 
groups.  Holland,  known  for  its  annual 
Tulip  Time  Festival,  has  seen  a recent 
increase  in  gang-related  violence. 

Under  a new  law  that  took  effect 
Nov.  1,  persons  under  the  legal  drink- 
ing age  who  are  caught  driving  with  a 
blood-alcohol  level  of  .02  percent  or 
higher  will  lose  their  licenses  for  30  to 
90  days. 

OHIO  — One  man  was  killed  and  four 
others  injured  in  November  when  a 
man  in  a camouflage  suit  entered  a 
Wickliffe  middle  school  and  opened 
fire  with  a rifle.  No  students  were  in- 
jured in  the  incident. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — State  corrections 
official  Jack  Roop  is  calling  for  inmates 
to  reimburse  the  state  the  fees  it  pays  to 
defend  “frivolous”  lawsuits.  Roop  re- 
ferred to  a suit  by  inmates  at  the  South- 
ern Regional  Jail  in  Beckley,  which 
charges  officials  with  endangering  them 
by  housing  TB-infected  inmates. 

WISCONSIN  - Milwaukee  Police 
Officer  Ronald  Hedbany,  42,  was  killed 
Oct.  28  following  a bank  robbery.  A 
local  crime  stoppers  group  is  offering  a 
reward  for  information  that  leads  to  the 
officer's  killer. 

The  Janesville  school  board  has  re- 
jected an  offer  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  to  produce  a gun-safety 
program  for  students.  Said  Tod  Daniel, 
noting  that  a proposed  brochure  down- 
played the  dangers  of  firearms,  “I  guess 
it  would  be  kind  of  like  having  Philip 
Morris  coming  into  school  to  talk  about 
tobacco  use.” 


IOWA  — Thomas  Lee  Farmer,  42,  of 
Des  Moines  is  the  first  felon  to  be 
charged  under  the  Federal  three-strikes- 
and-you're-out  law  that  took  effect  Sept- 
13  Farmer,  who  has  three  felony  con- 
victions dating  back  to  1971,  is  accused 
of  robbing  a Waterloo  grocery  store  at 
gunpoint.  Authorities  dropped  state 
charges  against  Farmer  and  filed  Fed- 
eral weapons  and  conspiracy  charges  to 
invoke  the  sentencing  provision. 

KANSAS  — Salina  police  want  to  use  a 
photograph  from  a Japanese  satellite  as 
evidence  in  their  investigation  of  the 
1992  murder  of  Randall  Sheridan. 
Eleven  members  of  a local  church  were 
indicted  in  the  fatal  shooting  of  Sheri- 
dan as  he  was  jogging  near  his  home 
Police  claim  the  satellite  photograph 
may  be  helpful  in  identifying  vehicles. 

Nonviolent  inmates  from  the 
Sedgwick  County  Jail  are  now  being 
housed  at  the  local  Courtesy  Inn  The 
motel's  management  says  the  facility  is 
more  secure  than  a halfway  house. 

MINNESOTA  — Inmates  at  the  Still- 
water and  Lino  Lakes  prisons  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  do  telemarketing 
for  some  Fortune  500  companies,  be- 
cause some  inmates  made  too  much 
money.  Officials  said  one  prisoner  made 
$23,000  in  just  a few  months  in  1991. 

MISSOURI  — Investigators  searched 
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the  home  of  Kansas  City  municipal 
employee  Gregory  Breeden  Nov.  2 in 
connection  with  the  slayings  of  three 
women  and  a teen-ager  whose  legless 
bodies  have  been  found  in  the  Missouri 
River  over  the  past  eight  years.  The 
latest  body  was  discovered  Sept.  12. 

MONTANA  — Park  County  Sheriff 
Charley  Johnson  was  sued  last  month 
by  a Bozeman  real  estate  broker  who 
charges  that  Johnson  lost  track  of  an 
$186,800  deposit  his  company  had 
placed  on  a piece  of  foreclosed  prop- 
erty. While  the  deposit  was  found,  the 
broker  claims  Johnson  still  cost  him 
$10,000  in  interest. 

Anaconda-Deer  Lodge  County  re- 
cently hired  its  first  female  law  en- 
forcement officer  Karla  Longmire 
Roche,  a current  member  of  the  mili- 
tary police  reserves,  says  she  became 
interested  in  pursuing  a law  enforce- 
ment career  when  she  participated  in  a 
ride-along  program  in  Helena. 

Bobby  Dean  McDonald,  a man  ac- 
cused of  killing  a Great  Falls  police 
officer,  died  of  a heart  attack  Oct.  25  at 
the  Cascade  County  Jail.  McDonald, 
48,  was  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Officer  Shane  Chadwick  on  Sept.  7, 
after  Chadwick  responded  to  a call  about 
the  noise  being  made  by  a man  feeding 
birds  behind  an  apartment  house.  Dur- 
ing what  became  an  1 1-hour  standoff, 
Chadwick  was  shot  at  least  10  times. 

State  officials  last  month  began  in- 
vestigating the  travel  records  and  other 
expenses  of  Mickey  Gamble,  head  of 
the  Corrections  Division  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Gamble  took  three  female  inmates 
— including  one  convicted  of  murder — 
out  to  dinner  in  October  Gamble  claims 
the  meals  were  paid  for  out  of  his  own 
pocket  as  a reward  for  the  inmates' 
participation  in  several  programs. 

NEBRASKA  — A committee  investi- 
gating the  role  of  a University  of  Ne- 
braska-Lincoln  police  officer  in  the 
death  of  a suspect  offered  its  recom- 
mendations in  October,  including  addi- 
tional training  in  human  relations  for 
UNL  police,  review  of  a mutual-aid 
agreement  between  UNL  officers  and 
city  police,  and  a further  review  of 
Officer  Charlotte  Veskma’s  actions  on 
the  night  of  the  incident.  Veskma, 
hearing  a Lincoln  Police  Department 
dispatch  on  an  Hispanic  man  causing  a 
disturbance,  stopped  Francisco  Ren- 
teria, a Mexican  who  spoke  little  Eng- 
lish. Renteria  became  combative  with 
Veskma  and  five  Lincoln  officers.  After 
being  subdued,  Rentena  convulsed,  lost 
consciousness,  and  died  the  next  day. 

WYOMING  - Carbon  County  Sheri  ff 
Chet  Engstrom  resigned  Oct.  23  after 
pleading  no  contest  to  charges  that  he 
offered  a woman  a job  in  exchange  for 
sexual  favors. 


ARIZONA  - State  Police  officials  say 
that  1 16  new  officers  will  be  needed  to 
patrol  the  new  miles  of  freeways  now 
under  construction  A $30-million  cut 
in  the  agency’s  budget  for  next  year  has 


left  little  hope  of  any  new  hiring. 

Charges  will  not  be  filed  against  the 
Huachuca  Police  Department  despite  a 
state  investigation's  finding  that  the 
department  made  $45,000  from  the 
undercover  sale  of  marijuana  ’’samples" 
and  yet  lost  15  pounds  of  marijuana. 

COLORADO  — Lies  on  the  firearms 
application  filled  out  by  Francisco 
Duran,  the  man  who  raked  the  White 
House  with  gunfire  last  month,  were 
never  caught  because  no  one  is  legally 
required  to  check  such  forms,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms.  On  the  form  he  filled  out 
in  a Colorado  Springs  gun  shop,  Duran 
lied  to  conceal  the  more  than  two  years 
he  served  in  a military  prison  for  aggra- 
vated assault,  as  well  as  his  1993  dis- 
honorable discharge  from  the  Army. 

New  guidelines  for  the  State  Patrol 
have  been  promised  after  it  was  learned 
that  Gov  Roy  Romer  used  troopers  for 
personal  errands.  Romer  said  he  reim- 
bursed the  state  for  having  a trooper 
drive  his  daughter  to  college. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Albuquerque  po- 
lice will  issue  more  tickets  and  make 
fewer  arrests  for  offenses  such  as  shop- 
lifting and  marijuana  possession  in  order 
to  cut  the  inmate  population  at  the 
Bernalillo  County  Detention  Center 

Hugo  Rodriguez,  a discharged  FBI 
agent,  filed  a $250,000  suit  against  the 
agency  Nov.  1,  charging  that  he  was 
discriminated  against  because  he  is 
Hispanic. 

OKLAHOMA  — The  state  is  expected 
to  use  a provision  of  the  new  Federal 
anti-crime  act  to  protect  itself  against 
an  anticipated  suit  to  reduce  the  prison 
population.  The  provision  prohibits 
class-action  suits  by  inmates  for  that 
purpose,  requiring  instead  that  individ- 
ual inmates  demonstrate  how  alleged 
overcrowdiilg  has  caused  them  to  suf- 
fer Tulsa  civil  rights  attorney  Louis 
Bullock  is  expected  to  file  suit  in  hopes 
of  forcing  Gov.  David  Walters  to  de- 
clare a prison  emergency  that  would 
result  in  the  release  of  300  inmates. 

Oklahoma  City  Police  Chief  Sam 
Gonzales  is  asking  the  public  to  help 
solve  the  stabbing  murders  of  five 
women  in  1992.  So  far,  police  have 
gotten  120  tips,  interviewed  387  people, 
and  eliminated  5,453  suspects. 

TEXAS  — Department  of  Public  Safety 
Sgt.  Robert  Nestoroff  and  U.S.  Cus- 
toms agent  Richard  Cardwell  surren- 
dered Oct.  26  to  face  charges  that  they 
helped  drug  kingpin  Rodney  Matthews 
smuggle  some  1,500  pounds  of  cocaine 
into  the  United  States. 

Eugene  Standerford,  56,  was  sen- 
tenced to  life  in  prison  Nov.  1 for  killing 
Fort  Worth  police  officer  Alan  Chick  in 
an  alcohol-related  accident.  Stander- 
ford had  a record  of  eight  felony 
drunken-driving  convictions. 

Special  Agents  Charles  Sarabyn  and 
Philip  Chojnacki  of  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol, Tobacco,  and  Firearms  were  fired 
Oct.  28  for  their  role  in  the  raid  on  the 
Branch  Davidian  cult  in  Waco.  Ac- 
cording to  Treasury  Department  report 
in  1993,  the  two  disregarded  warnings 
that  cult  leader  David  Koresh  knew 
about  the  raid.  The  former  agents  are 
also  accused  of  lying  to  investigators. 


ALASKA  — State  Corrections  Depart- 
ment officials  were  expecting  to  ship 
some  250  prison  inmates  to  the  Pinal 
Detention  Center  in  Florence.  Anz.,  by 
Nov.  15  to  ease  prison  crowding  and 
avoid  a $5,500-a-day  court-ordered  fine 
for  overpopulation.  If  an  agreement 
with  the  Arizona  facility  is  reached,  the 
first  to  be  shipped  will  be  sex  offenders 
not  under  treatment. 

CALIFORNIA  — The  lawyers  who 
represented  Rodney  King  are  asking 
California  taxpayers  to  pay  their  $4.4- 
million  fee  - including  payment  for 
time  that  was  spent  driving  King  to  TV 
appearances.  King  was  awarded  $3.8 
million  in  damages  for  the  1991  beating 
he  took  at  the  hands  of  Los  Angeles  po- 
lice officers. 

The  FBI  is  investigating  the  shoot- 
ing deaths  of  seven  inmates  over  the 
past  five  years  by  prison  guards  at 
Corcoran  State  Prison  in  Fresno  The 
number  of  deaths  at  Corcoran  is  the 
highest  of  any  state  prison  in  California 
over  the  past  10  years. 

HAWAII  — A 30-member  squad  of 
police,  DEA  agents  and  the  U.S.  Army 
destroyed  some  3,608  marijuana  plants 
on  the  island  of  Kauai  in  late  October. 
More  than  42,000  plants  were  seized  in 
three  previous  operations. 

OREGON  — Recidivism  rates  for  pris- 
oners in  the  state  have  dropped  sharply 
in  recent  years,  but  while  correctional 
officials  credit  enhanced  rehabilitation 
efforts,  some  parole  officers  say  the 
decrease  reflects  procedural  changes 
that  make  it  more  difficult  to  send  of- 
fenders back  to  prison.  According  to  a 
state  Corrections  Department  report 
released  Oct.  25,  inmates  released  in 
the  first  half  of  1991  had  a three-year 
recidivism  rate  of  40.7  percent,  com- 
pared to  a rate  of  46.7  for  inmates 
released  in  the  first  half  of  1990. 

The  Warm  Springs  tribal  confed- 
eration has  revived  the  ancient  tradition 
of  whipping  to  punish  a teen-ager.  Tribal 
officials  said  Oct.  27  that  a 17-year-old 
girl  was  given  five  strokes  with  a belt 
on  her  backside  in  the  presence  of  family 
members,  as  punishment  for  a variety 
of  repeated  offenses,  including  running 
away.  The  practice  of  whipping  would 
ordinarily  be  banned  by  U.S.  courts 
because  of  prohibitions  against  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment,  but  the  Warm 
Springs  tribal  court  is  exempt  due  to  the 
sovereign  status  of  Indian  tribes. 

W'ASHINGTON  - Citing  the  Mitch- 
ell Rupe  case  as  an  example,  Seattle 
prosecutor  Norm  Maleng  has  asked  the 
state  Corrections  Department  to  keep 
junk  food  away  from  all  death-row 
inmates.  Earlier  this  year,  a Federal 
judge  ruled  that  the  409-pound  Rupe 
was  too  fat  to  be  hanged. 

A study  released  Nov.  3 showed 
that  nearly  one  in  every  three  infants 
who  died  statewide  between  1981  and 
1990  was  killed.  Choking,  hanging, 
suffocation,  and  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents were  the  leading  causes  of  death. 


Gun  battle  looms 
in  Colorado  in  '95 

Concealed-gun  permits  debated 


It  will  apparently  take  action  by  the 
Colorado  Legislature  early  next  year  to 
resolve  a conflict  between  the  state's 
sheriffs  and  police  chiefs  over  who 
should  have  authority  to  grant  con- 
cealed-weapons permits. 

Carrying  a concealed  weapon  with- 
out a permit  is  currently  a felony  in 
Colorado.  But  those  who  support 
changes  in  the  current  system  say  that 
law  enforcement  officials  rarely  ap- 
prove the  permits,  even  when  appli- 
cants pass  required  background  checks 
and  show  reasonable  cause  for  needing 
to  carry  a concealed  firearm. 

In  the  last  legislative  session,  law- 
makers introduced  four  bills  that  would 
have  taken  discretion  in  issuing  the 
permits  away  from  law  enforcement 
officials.  Police  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  issue  permits  to  anyone  who 
had  not  been  convicted  of  a felony  and 
who  had  no  history  of  drug  abuse  or 
mental  illness. 

Two  of  the  bills  were  narrowly 
approved  by  the  House,  but  all  four 
bills,  which  were  among  the  most  divi- 
sive proposals  being  considered  last 
session,  never  made  it  out  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

"It’s  my  understanding  that  the  state 
Legislature  will  be  addressing  this  is- 
sue again  in  January,  and  we’re  proba- 
bly going  to  just  have  to  sit  back  and 
take  whatever  we  have  coming,"  said 
Larimer  County  Sheriff  Richard  Shock- 
ley. 

The  County  Sheriffs  of  Colorado 
unanimously  approved  a plan  to  issue 
concealed-weapons  permits  to  anyone 
who  passed  a criminal  background 
check  and  who  successfully  completed 
a firearms  course  approved  by  law 
enforcement  officials.  “The  sheriffs  felt 
very  much  obligated  to  keep  our  word,” 
Peg  Ackerman,  a lobbyist  for  the  group, 
told  The  Denver  Post. 

Rplice  chiefs  rejected  the  proposal. 
Some  said  they  believed  an  increase  in 
armed  citizens  would  lead  to  more 
violence,  while  others  said  there  was  no 
statistical  evidence  to  show  that  armed 
citizens  are  any  safer  than  those  who 
aren’t. 

“We  feel  it  is  contrary  to  the  health, 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  public,"  said 
Westminster  Police  Chief  Dan 
Montgomery.  “We  oppose  any  laws 
that  make  it  mandatory  for  the  chief  of 
police  to  issue  concealed-weapons 
permits.  We  also  think  it’s  contrary  to 
the  public  will.  Citizens  are  opposed  to 
having  more  handguns  on  the  street." 

Instead,  the  Colorado  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  approved  a resolu- 
tion that  supported  shifting  the  author- 
ity to  issue  permits  to  a state  agency  that 
would  be  established  expressly  for  that 
purpose 

Montgomery,  who  chairs  the  chiefs' 
associauon’s  legislative  committee,  said 
that  sheriffs,  who  are  elected  to  their 
posts,  were  pressured  by  the  “very  vocal 
minority"  who  support  weapons  reform. 
Police  chiefs,  most  of  whom  are  ap- 
pointed, felt  less  pressured  by  the  issue, 
he  said.  “It’s  amazing  to  me  that  such  a 
vocal  minority  can  drive  this,"  he  said. 
“I  wouldn't  mind  seeing  this  as  a ballot 
issue.  Let’s  hear  from  all  Coloradans  " 

Colorado,  like  many  of  its  Western 
neighbors,  has  a “ non-res tnctive"  con- 
cealed weapons  law  which  gives  the 
head  of  any  law-enforcement  entity  the 
authority  to  issue  a concealed- weapons 
permit  to  any  citizen.  But  few  permits 


are  approved  because  police  chiefs  and 
sheriffs  have  wide  discretion  in  whether 
to  issues  them  or  not. 

Tom  Miller,  a private  investigator, 
was  turned  down  for  a concealed-weap- 
ons permit  by  the  Denver  Police  De- 
partment. He  has  filed  suit,  contending 
that  the  department  routinely  approves 
such  permits  to  police  officers,  allow- 
ing them  to  work  off-duty  as  security 
guards  and  thereby  monopolize  the 
private-security  market 

Miller,  who  also  serves  as  a spokes- 
man for  one  of  the  state’s  largest  gun- 
rights  lobbying  groups.  Crime  Control 
Inc.,  recently  sent  surveys  to  every 
sheriff  and  pol  ice  chief  to  get  an  idea  of 

"It  is  contrary  to  the 
health,  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  public. 
We  oppose  laws  that 
make  it  mandatory  for 
the  chief  of  police  to 
issue  concealed- 
weapons  permits." 

how  many  actually  issue  concealed- 
weapons  permits.  About  42  percent 
responded  to  the  survey,  which  showed 
that  286  permits  were  issued  out  of  a 
total  of  683  applications.  Most  of  the 
permits  were  issued  in  rural  areas,  ac- 
cording to  the  findings,  and  most  of  the 
state’s  law  enforcement  officials  is- 
sued no  permits  at  all. 

“They  have  ensured  that  criminals 
know  that  people  don't  have  guns," 
Miller  said. 

Bracing  for  the  looming  legislative 
battle,  lawmakers  are  now  putting  to- 
gether proposals  in  the  hope  of  settling 
the  issue  once  and  for  all.  Senator  Dome 
Wham,  a Denver  Republican  who  chairs 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  is 
considering  the  introduction  of  a couple 
of  bills  that  would  open  up  the  process 
but  which  would  require  applicants  to 
show  a need  for  the  concealed-weap- 
ons permit. 

Gun  lobbyists  want  less  restrictive 
measures,  arguing  that  showing  need  is 
too  subjective.  Some  law  enforcement 
officials  use  the  same  argument  when 
explaining  their  reluctance  to  embrace 
such  an  approach.  “Certainly,  many 
individuals  have  expressed  to  us  that 
just  living  in  this  country  is  a clear  and 
present  danger,"  said  Denver  police 
Sgt.  Judy  Will. 

Citizens’  groups  have  sprung  up  to 
push  the  reform  effort  along  About  30 
women  have  formed  Safety  for  Women 
and  Responsible  Motherhood,  which 
will  lobby  for  a new  concealed-weap- 
ons law.  “I  believe  that  this  is  a women's 
issue,"  said  Rebecca  John,  a founder  of 
the  group.  “A  woman  is  disproportion- 
ately disabled  from  defending  herself 
because  of  her  physical  stature  The 
gun  is  the  only  equalizer  " 

Supporters  of  the  reform  movement 
point  to  a report  on  the  concealed- 
weapons  program  in  Florida,  now  in  its 
seventh  year  Noting  that  more  than 
124.000  Honda  residents  currently  hold 
permits  to  carry  concealed  weapons, 
the  report  said  that  abuses  were  infre- 
quent and  armed  residents  felt  safer. 
The  state's  crime  rate  has  essentially 
remained  unchanged,  the  report  added. 
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From  chief's  post  to  POST  post 

Laux  leaving  Minneapolis  to  run  state  training  board 


Don't  expect  John  I.aux  to  be 
taking  it  easy  when  he  retires  as  Min- 
neapolis Police  Chief  on  Dec.  31 
He'll  be  taking  on  new  responsibili- 
ties — and  a few  more  headaches, 
some  observers  believe — as  head  of 
the  troubled  Minnesota  Peace  Offi- 
cer Standards  and  Training  Board 

The  POST  Board  announced  Nov 
7 that  Laux,  after  considering  the 
offer  for  a week,  had  accepted  the 
position  of  executive  director  to 
which  the  agency's  board  of  direc- 
tors had  elected  him  a week  earlier 
Laux,  who  was  chosen  over  interim 
Ramsey  County  Sheriff  Patricia 
Moen  by  an  8-5  vote  in  a secret 
ballot,  is  expected  to  begin  his  new 
job  in  January. 

"I’m excited  about  accepting  this 
new  challenge,”  Laux  said  in  a state- 
ment issued  by  the  POST  Board. 
"We  will  work  very  hard  to  address 
police  agency,  legislative,  education 
and  labor  concerns  as  they  relate  to 
officer  licensing  and  training.” 

Laux  became  a finalist  for  the 
position  after  he  unexpectedly  an- 
n. mneed  his  resignation  in  late  Octo- 
ber as  chief  of  the  83 1 -officer  agency 
he  has  led  since  1988  With  his  sec- 
ond three-year  term  due  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  Laux  said  he 
would  not  seek  reappointment,  cit- 
ing a lack  of  support  from  the  City 
Council  and  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Sharon  Sayles  Belton.  A 
committee  formed  by  Belton  will 
conduct  a national  search  for  Laux's 


successor. 

Laux's  appointment  exuded  some 
of  the  controversy  that  has  dogged  the 
police  licensing  board  — one  of  the 
nation's  first  such  entitites  — since 
former  executive  director  William 
Carter  3d  was  unceremoniously  ousted 
in  September  1993.  Board  members 
reportedly  were  angered  over  press 
reports  that  implied  the  selection  proc- 
ess was  rigged  in  favor  of  Laux,  who 
has  criticized  policies  pursued  by  Car- 
ter Two  POSi  Board  officials  are 
current  or  former  Minneapolis  police 
officers,  including  R.W.  Stanek.  a 
police  sergeant  who  serves  as  the 
board’s  chairman,  and  Riley  Gilchrist, 
a former  Minneapolis  police  officer 
who  served  on  the  board’s  search 
committee. 

The  position  had  been  vacant  since 
June  14  when  Ray  Cummings,  the 
former  executive  director  of  the  Min- 
nesota Chiefs  of  Police  Association  who 
succeeded  Carter,  stepped  down  "for 
personal  reasons."  The  board  initially 
tried  to  replace  Cummings  from  among 
the  candidates  who  were  passed  over 
when  he  was  hired  But  Gilchrist  said 
he  knew  of  a candidate  who  was  previ- 
ously unable  to  apply.  New  applica- 
tions were  invited  in  September,  with 
Laux  and  Moen  emerging  as  finalists. 

Moen.  42,  the  only  woman  among 
the  state’s  87  sheriffs,  was  considered  a 
strong  candidate  because  ofher  lengthy 
law  enforeementexperience  and  edu- 
cational background.  She  has  served  as 
director  of  training,  planning  and  pol- 


icy, and  also  as  the  agency's  legislative 
liaison  — experience  that  POST  ob- 
servers say  is  valuable  to  the  executive 
director's  duties.  She  is  also  an  attorney 
who  holds  a master's  degree  from 
Harvard  University. 

Moen  will  leave  office  next  month, 
when  newly  elected  Sheriff  Bob 
Fletcher  is  sworn  in. 

Laux  is  a 26-ycar  veteran  of  the 
Minneapolis  Police  Department  who 
was  appointed  chiet  in  1988.  LEN  was 
unable  to  reach  Laux  for  comment,  but 
he  is  said  to  favor  giving  police  chiefs 
more  control  over  recruitment,  training 
and  discipline  of  officers.  Carter  has 
charged  that  he  was  forced  out  by  a 
group  of  police  chiefs  who  resented  his 
by-the-book  enforcement  of  POST 
standards.  (See  LEN,  Nov.  15,  1993; 
May  31.  1994.) 

In  an  interview  with  The  Minneapo- 
lis Star  Tribune.  Laux  said  he  looked 
forward  to  brining  needed  changes  to 
POST,  which  licenses  nearly  9,000 
Minnesota  peace  officers.  “We  have  to 
make  sure  we’re  hiring  the  right  people 
as  officers  and  requiring  the  nght  train- 
ing as  they  continue,”  he  said.  "We  also 
have  to  provide  local  departments  to  do 
the  training  the  state  mandates." 

While  Laux  is  a respected  figure 
among  Minnesota  law  enforcement 
officials,  at  least  one  observer  expressed 
concerns  about  his  qualifications  to  head 
the  embattled  POST  Board,  which  has 
a budget  deficit  and  must  soon  lobby 
the  Legislature  for  more  funding. 
Dennis  Flaherty,  the  executive  direc- 


tor of  the  6,000-member  Minnesota 
Police  and  Peace  Officers'  Associa- 
tion. said  Laux  lacks  the  legislative 
know-how  needed  for  die  job. 

“I'm  concerned  because,  although 
John  is  an  accomplished  police  offi- 
cer and  administrator,  he  has  virtu- 
ally no  legislative  experience,”  he 
said.  "Whoever  would  have  been 
appointed  would  have  their  hands 
full  — it's  not  going  to  be  an  easy 
task.  I was  hoping  that  the  person 
selected  truly  would  be  a leader  and 
more  importantly,  a manager.  I'm 
not  sure  John  is  that  person,  but  time 
will  tell.” 

If  Laux  thought  running  the  Min- 
neapolis Police  Department  was  dif- 
ficult, Flaherty  continued,  “he  hasn’t 
seen  anything  yet  Frankly,  the  POST 
board  is  a real  hotbed,  and  is  under 
dose  scrutiny  by  the  Legislature.  It 
is  constantly  under  attack  by  police 
chiefs  in  this  state  who  do  not  want  to 
be  regulated.” 

Flaherty  said  he  found  it  curious 
that  the  POST  Board  chose  someone 
who  “has  never  been  an  outspoken 
advocate"  of  the  agency. 

"He's  been  a critic  of  POST  Board 
standards.”  Flaherty  noted.  "I'm  con- 
cerned as  to  why  the  board  would 
look  to  someone  who  has  been  a 
critic  of  the  agency  and  make  that 
individual  the  leader.  I’m  concerned 
as  to  whether  [Laux]  will  be  able  to 
regulate  the  industry  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  impose  sanctions  on  his 
fellow  chiefs.” 


Part  of  the 
solution 

As  the  saying  goes,  you're  either 
part  of  the  solution  or  you're  part  of  the 
problem.  Last  month,  the  Police  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum  presented  its 
annual  Herman  Goldstein  Excellence 
in  Problem-Solving  Award  to  four  law 
enforcement  professionals  for  their 
“creative  and  effective”  efforts  toward 
solving  crime  problems. 

The  awards,  named  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  law  professor  who  is 
acknowledged  as  a pioneer  in  problem- 
oriented  policing,  went  to  Sgt.  John 
Middleton- Hope  of  the  Calgary.  Al- 
berta. Police  Service  and  Officers 
Robert  Bennett,  John  Bryant  and 
Jenifer  Degen  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Police  Department. 

The  awards  were  presented  at  the 
5th  Annual  Problem-Oriented  Policing 
Conference  held  in  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  on 
Nov.  2-4. 

Middled  m-Hope  was  cited  for  his 
three-year  effort  to  to  address  an  in- 
creasing number  of  assaults,  distur- 
bances and  robberies  in  the  Electric 
Avenue  area  of  Calgary . which  is  home 
to  numerous  bars  and  serves  as  a gath- 
ering place  lor  celebrating  sports  fans. 
The  party  atmosphere  was  marred  in 
the  summer  of  1992,  when  two  youths 
were  murdered  in  the  area.  To  turn  the 
situation  around,  Middleton-Hope 
forged  a partnership  between  police, 
businesses . r csidents  and  city  agencies, 
which  resulted  in  substantial  reductions 
in  reported  crime. 

Bennett.  Bryant  and  Degen  were 
recognized  by  PERF  for  their  efforts  to 
attack  drug  activity  and  violent  crime  at 
the Creston  Apartments  public  housing 
development  The  trio  launched  under- 
cover operations  to  knock  out  dealers, 
made  themselves  more  accessible  to 
law-abiding  residents  by  providing  them 
with  pagers,  formed  strong  bonds  with 
community  members,  lobbied  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  repairs  and 
physical  improvements,  and  formulated 
new  management  and  security  proce- 
dures at  the  development  Their  efforts 
contribute*!  to  a 60-percent  decline  in 
calls  for  serv  ice  in  the  development. 

Honorable-mention  citations  were 
presented  t«*  Austin,  Texas.  Police 
Officer  Pi  ter  Collins,  Constable  Lew 
Evans-Davies  of  the  Edmonton,  Al- 


berta, Police  Service;  Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg,  N.C..  Police  Officer  Cynthia 
Johnson;  Constable  Sue  Olsen  of  the 
Edmonton  Police  Service;  and  Deputy 
R.D.  Williams  of  the  Sacramento 
County.  Calif.,  Sheriffs  Department. 

PERF  also  cited  teams  from  the 
Edmonton  Police  Service;  the  Hamil- 
ton-Wentworth.  Ontario,  Regional 
Police,  and  two  from  the  San  Diego 
Police  Department. 

“With  these  awards,  PERF  recog- 
nizes the  groundbreaking  efforts  of 
police  officers  to  address  underlying 
community  problems  that  lead  to 
crime  ” said  Chuck  Wexler.  PERF’s 


executive  director  “The  award-win- 
ning projects  provide  models  for  police 
departments  that  are  implementing 
problem-oriented  policing  ” 

Trio  of 
innovators 

Two  U.S.  police  departments  and 
one  from  Canada  are  the  latest  recipi- 
ents of  the  Webber  Seavey  Award  for 
Quality  in  Law  Enforcement,  which  is 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and 
Motorola  Inc  to  honor  innovative  law 
enforcement  programs  worldwide 

The  winners,  announced  at  IACP's 
annual  meeting  in  Albuquerque.  N.M  . 
on  Oct.  18,  were;  the  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta, Police  Service;  the  Garland, 
Texas,  Police  Department  and  the 
Phoenix  Police  Department. 

The  agencies,  which  were  chosen 
from  among  more  than  200  nominees, 
“exemplify  law  enforcement  at  its  best 
— guiding  our  youth,  safeguarding  the 
individual,  and  inspiring  citizens  to  take 
part  in  community  policing  efforts," 


said  Greensboro.  N.C.,  Police  Chief 
Sylvester  Daughtry,  who  stepped 
down  as  IACP’s  president  at  the  con- 
ference “This  award  honors  these 
achievements  and  challenges  agencies 
throughout  the  world  to  set  new  stan- 
dards of  professionalism,  service  and 
leadership.” 

Merle  L.  Gilmore,  president  of 
Motorola’s  Land  Mobile  Products 
Sector,  said  the  awards  prove  that 
through  innovation,  law  enforcement 
can  continue  to  provide  quality  service 
to  their  communities  despite  dwindling 
resources.  “They  show  all  of  us  that 
with  ingenuity,  vision  and  persever- 
ance, even  the  most  difficult  goals  can 
be  reached,"  he  said. 

Phoenix  Police  Chief  Dennis  Gar- 
rett accepted  the  award  on  behalf  of  his 
agency,  which  was  honored  for  its  DU1 
Mobile  Enforcement  Response  Unit 
program.  The  unit  consists  of  six  spe- 
cially equipped  vans  to  process  drivers 
stopped  by  police  for  drunken  driving 
It  is  said  to  have  cut  the  average  time  for 
processing  DU1  offenses  from  over  two 
hours  to  about  67  minutes,  resulting  in 
a savings  of  over  12,000  man-hours. 

The  Edmonton  Police  Service  was 
honored  for  the  development  of  a ma- 


trix to  help  the  agency  incorporate 
community  policing  techniques  in  its 
overall  response  plan.  The  matrix, 
known  as  the  Call  Path  Chart,  enables 
the  department  to  select  the  most  ap- 
propriate response  to  calls  for  service 
more  quickly  and  efficiently,  while  at 
the  same  time  allowing  police  to  utilize 
new  response  options  that  help  save 
resources. 

Chief  Doug  McNally  credited  the 
chart  with  contributing  to  a 16-percent 
reduction  in  violent  crime  and  a 25- 
percent  decline  in  property  crimes  dur- 
ing its  first  two  years  of  use.  McNally 
added  that  the  chart  also  has  contrib- 
uted to  a 22-percent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  patrol  dispatches. 

The  Garland  Police  Department 
received  the  IACP/Motorola  honor  for 
its  organization  of  various  city  bureaus 
into  Garland's  first  multi-agency  Neigh- 
borhood Service  Delivery  Team.  The 
team,  which  was  tested  in  one  of  the 
city’s  declining  neighborhoods,  helps 
residents  reduce  crime  by  improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  their  areas.  Police 
Cmdr  Robert  Barber  said  serious 
crime  in  the  neighborhood  fell  by  25 
percent,  and  overall  crime  by  10  per- 
cent, due  in  part  to  the  team’s  efforts. 
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Boise  PD  sees 
sharp  decline  in 
excess-force  claims 


The  City  of  Boise,  Idaho,  paid  over 
a half-million  dollars  to  settle  citizens' 
claims  of  excessive  force  by  police 
from  1986  to  1993,  according  to  an 
investigation  by  The  Idaho  Statesman. 

During  that  eight-year  period,  Boise 
paid  $ 1 .3  million  for  all  liability  claims, 
of  which  excessive-force  claims  repre- 
sented the  largest  chunk  — 44  percent 

According  to  the  newspaper’s 
computer-aided  investigation,  from 
1986  to  1993,  74  people  filed  claims 
against  the  city  alleging  that  they  had 
been  injured  by  members  of  the  168- 
officer  Police  Department.  Only  1 1 of 
the  74  claimants  received  settlements, 
for  which  the  city  paid  $590,000,  in- 
cluding attorneys'  fees  to  defend  the 
city,  the  newspaper  determined. 

But  the  totals  only  represent  cases 
made  public  through  lawsuits  and  offi- 
cial claims,  the  newspaper  said,  noting 
that  during  the  same  period  police  in- 
vestigated 101  excessive-force  com- 
plaints against  officers.  Few  facts  about 
those  cases  are  known  because  they  are 
kept  secret  by  the  city,  which  regards 
them  as  confidential  personnel  records. 

The  severity  of  excessive-force 
claims  — and  the  cost  of  settling  them 
— has  steadily  declined  after  peaking 
in  1986,  when  claims  cost  taxpayers 
$432,000  in  settlements  and  attorneys’ 
fees.  In  1993,  a year  when  police  re- 
sponded to  253,000  calls  and  made 
12,422  arrests,  only  nine  excessive- 
force  claims  were  filed.. The  city  spent 
$8,77 1 to  settle  and  process  them. 

Improved  procedures  for  handling 
claims  and  better  officer  training  is 
credited  for  part  of  the  decline.  "In 
today’s  era.  we  are  looking  for  ways  for 
officers  to  use  the  mimimum  amount  of 
force,”  said  Police  Chief  Larry  Paul- 
son. “We  give  them  more  tools.” 

Prior  to  1987,  Boise’s  insurance 
company  routinely  paid  off  claims  rather 
than  fight  them  in  courts,  according  to 
Kent  Rock,  thecity'snsk manager.  The 
arrangement  encouraged  people  to  file 
claims  no  matter  how  frivolous,  be- 
cause they  knew  they  had  a chance  of 
winning  a monetary  settlement,  he  said. 


That  changed  in  1987,  when  Boise 
dropped  its  insurance  company  and 
began  to  fight  frivolous  claims.  Local 
attorneys  now  pick  their  cases  more 
carefully,  which  has  cut  the  number  of 
claims.  Rock  said. 

Also  in  1987.  the  Police  Depart- 
ment began  new  training  for  officers 
that  outlined  what  could  and  could  not 
be  done  during  arrests.  New  proce- 
dures now  require  officers  to  call  for 
backup  before  effecting  an  arrest  Offi- 
cers were  also  issued  Mace  to  reduce 
the  number  of  physical  encounters  with 
unruly  suspects. 

Those  improvements  have  not  gone 
unnoticed  by  attorneys  who  represented 
claimants  in  excessive-force  cases.  “I 
would  like  to  think  the  Police  Depart- 
ment has  made  improvements,”  said 
Boise  attorney  John  Lynn,  who  sued 
the  city  at  least  1 1 times  on  behalf  of 
clients  who  claimed  they  were  injured 
by  police.  “I  haven’t  seen  or  heard  that 
many  claims  lately.” 

“We  haven’t  received  the  complaints 
1 i ke  we  did  in  past  years,"  said  Jack  Van 
Valkenburgh,  director  of  the  ACLU  of 
Idaho.  “I  don’t  know  why,  but  it  seems 
to  be  getting  better.” 

The  recent  improvements  have  not 
silenced  demands  for  the  city  to  change 
its  public  records  law  so  that  details  of 
excessive-force  claims  can  be  revealed. 
Nor  have  some  critics  abandoned  their 
call  for  an  outside  review  body  that 
would  police  the  police  — an  idea  that 
Chief  Paulson  opposes.  “In  a lot  of 
cases  they  are  another  layer  of  bureauc- 
racy," he  told  The  Statesman.  “You 
already  have  a mayor  and  council  that 
has  oversight.” 

But  City  Council  President  Paula 
Forney,  who  serves  as  a liaison  be- 
tween Mayor  Brent  Coles  and  Paulson, 
said  the  idea  of  a ci  vil  ian  commission  is 
at  least  worth  looking  into.  Some  coun- 
cil members  agree.  “I  would  support 
some  land  of  review  committee,"  added 
Councilman  Mike  Wetherell  “But 
every  department  doesn't  have  to  have 
a commission.  Some  do  a good  job  and 
others  I wonder  about.” 


Post-shooting  flareup 
in  Bluegrass  Country 


The  Lexington,  Ky.,  Division  of 
Police  is  conducting  a preliminary  staff 
audit  to  determine  how  well  the  agency 
handled  a series  of  disturbances  that 
flared  up  following  the  shooting  death 
of  a black  youth  by  a white  police 
officer  in  late  October. 

The  audit,  ordered  by  Police  Chief 
Lawrence  Walsh  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Oct.  25  killing  of  Antonio  Sullivan  and 
the  civil  unrest  that  the  death  triggered, 
includes  a chronological  review  of 
“different  incidents  that  took  place” 
during  the  period,  said  Maj  Drexel 
Neal  of  the  staff  inspections  unit 

“In  each  one  of  them,  we’ll  see  if  our 
procedures  and  policies  worked  or  if 
they  need  improvement,"  Neal  told 
LEN.  “At  the  end  of  that,  we’ll  make 
some  recommendations  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  need  to  change  any  of  our 
procedures  and  policies  to  deal  with  a 
civil  disorder  We’re  looking  at  how  we 
handled  the  deployment  of  personnel, 
cars  and  equipment  after  the  shooting 
of  Sullivan." 

Sullivan,  1 8,  was  shot  to  death  at  an 


apartment  in  the  Bluegrass-Aspendale 
housing  complex  after  a group  of  offi- 
cers entered  the  unit  to  arrest  him  in 
connection  with  a gang-related  shoot- 
ing in  September  Police  said  Sullivan 
hid  in  a closet  and  emerged  only  after 
police  officers,  standing  by  with  their 
guns  drawn,  ordered  him  to  come  out. 
As  he  came  out  of  the  closet,  a shot  was 
fired,  apparently  by  Officer  Philip  H. 
Vogel,  a 22-year  veteran  who  has  since 
been  relieved  of  duty  with  pay,  accord- 
ing to  Neal.  Sullivan  died  of  a bullet 
wound  to  the  head 

By  afternoon,  news  of  the  shooting 
had  spread  throughout  the  well-kept 
housing  development,  including  one 
person’s  account  that  Sullivan’s  hands 
were  raised  when  he  was  shot.  About 
200  angry  young  people  gathered  and 
began  a mile-long  march  to  the  city's 
municipal  center.  Witnesses  said  the 
youths  headed  to  the  city’s  business 
district,  and  were  peaceful  when  they 
entered  the  City  Council  chambers  to 
demand  a meeting  with  Mayor  Pam 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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“ There  is  no  better  fraud  investigation 
training  available  today.  ” 

— Franklyn  J.  Hovvatt 
Inspector  General 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
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Getting  tough , and  more: 


ueumy  ivuyu,  a 

Tolerance  of  juvenile  offenders  dwindles 

. . .1  . • ..-11  ^nrtm/>finn  nf  nPW  IllVPni 


As  concern  grows  nationwide  over 
rising  juvenile  crime,  the  Amencan 
public  appears  to  be  less  and  less  toler- 
ant of  youthful  offenders,  calling  for 
tougher  punishment  as  part  of  a general 
overhaul  of  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

A recent  USA  Today/CNN/Gallup 
poll  confirmed  the  view  that  a get- 
tough  approach  toward  juvenile  offend- 
ers is  gaining  widespread  public  sup- 
port. noting  that  60  percent  of  those 
surveyed  supported  the  death  penalty 
for  teen-agers  convicted  of  murder.  Fifty 
percent  of  those  polled  said  juveniles 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  adults 
upon  their  first  criminal  conviction,  and 
83  percent  said  juveniles  should  be 
punished  as  adults  if  convicted  of  a 
second  or  third  crime. 

1 xing-Playing  Records 
Confidentiality  rules,  which  were 


once  seen  as  a way  to  allow  juvenile 
delinquents  to  rehabilitate  themselves 
and  grow  to  adulthood  without  carry- 
ing the  baggage  of  a criminal  record, 
arc  increasingly  the  targets  of  juvenile 
justice  reform  advocates.  At  least  31 
slates  now  permit  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  youthful  offenders,  while  10 
states  have  opted  to  open  juvenile  court 
hearings  and  records  to  the  public.  Many 
observers  predict  that  more  states  will 
soon  loosen  restrictions  on  juvenile 
criminal  records  and  court  proceedings 
— and  already  the  tide  is  swelling. 

Family  courts  in  Mississippi  are  now 
required  to  publish  the  names  of  repeat 
offenders  and  those  of  their  parents  in 
local  newspapers  The  Kansas  Legisla- 
ture recently  adopted  a law  that  opened 
records  for  juveniles  who  were  14  or 
older  at  the  time  of  their  offenses.  In 
Honda,  where  a package  of  juvenile 


justice  reforms  was  approved  earlier 
this  year,  police  may  now  release  the 
names  and  photographs  of  juveniles 
charged  with  felonies  or  those  con- 
victed three  times  of  misdemeanors. 

At  least  16  states  release  the  names 
of  juveniles  accused  or  convicted  of 
certain  serious  offenses.  Indiana  has 
added  carjacking,  gang  activity  and 
weapons  offenses  to  a list  of  serious 
enmes  under  which  juveniles  may  be 
identified  either  while  at  large  or  once 
they’ve  been  apprehended. 

The  issue  of  unsealing  juvenile  rec- 
ords is  a hot  topic  in  Kentucky,  where 
earlier  this  year  the  Legislature  adopted 
a law  requiring  that  juveniles  14  or 
older  be  charged  as  adults  when  they 
use  guns  to  commit  enmes. 

State  Attorney  General  Chns  Gor- 
man is  among  those  who  support  dis- 
closing juvenile  records,  arguing  that 


With  school  violence  rising, 
cities  try  varied  responses 


Violence  in  schools  has  increased 
38  percent  since  1989.  with  one  of 
every  four  schools  reporting  deaths  or 
serious  injuries,  according  to  a survey 
by  the  National  League  of  Cities. 

“Reports  of  attacks,  shootings, 
searches  for  weapons,  gang  activity 
and  other  incidents  have  created  fear, 
anxiety  and  uncertainty  about  what  s 
happening  when  kids  go  to  school  each 
day,"  noted  a report  on  the  survey's 
findings,  which  was  released  Nov.  2. 

The  report  found  that  school  vio- 
lence had  increased  in  38  percent  of  the 
700  communities  surveyed  by  the  group. 
Only  1 1 percent  said  it  was  not  a prob- 
lem in  their  schools.  Two-thirds  of  the 
communities  had  populations  with 
fewer  than  50.000.  and  44  percent  were 
suburban  cities  and  towns. 

Serious  injuries  occurred  in  48  per- 
cent of  central  city  schools,  19  percent 
of  suburban  city  schools,  24  percent  of 
non-metropolitan  city  schools  and  in 
21  percent  of  rural  city  schools.  Forty 


percent  of  the  communities  blamed 
neighborhood  gangs  for  at  least  part  of 
the  violence.  Weapons  violations  have 
become  so  common  that  19  percent  of 
the  communities  said  their  schools  have 
been  forced  to  install  metal  detectors. 

Police  patrols  are  also  increasing. 
Seventy  percent  of  communities  said 
police  are  routinely  assigned  to  patrol 
schools;  90  percent  send  police  to 
monitor  school  athletic  events. 

Carolyn  Long  Banks,  an  Atlanta 
City  Council  member  who  is  first  vice 
president  of  the  League  of  Cities,  said 
the  findings  indicate  that  school  vio- 
lence has  "become  a widespread  con- 
cern — not  just  a unique  and  unfortu- 
nate characteristic  of  a few  troubled 
schools  or  cities." 

On  Oct.  23,  President  Clinton  signed 
an  executive  order  that  requires  school 
districts  to  expel  for  at  least  a year  any 
student  who  brings  a gun  to  school. 
Clinton's  action  follows  the  passage  of 
legislation  by  Congress  last  March  that 


requires  schools  to  address  the  issue  of 
guns  or  risk  losing  Federal  funding 
News  reports  compiled  by  LEN 
show  that  many  school  districts  are 
stepping  up  efforts  to  improve  security 
and  weed  out  weapons.  Using  proceeds 
from  the  state  lottery.  Ware  County 
High  School  in  Waycross.  Ga.,  recently 
purchased  12  metal  detectors,  walkie- 
talkies  and  cameras  to  be  installed  in 
halls  and  buses.  Officials  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  and  Eugene,  Ore.,  have  removed 
student  lockers  because  they  were  used 
to  hide  weapons.  And  bookbags  have 
been  banned  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  and 
Norristown,  Pa.,  for  the  same  reason. 

Last  month,  the  Boulder,  Mont., 
school  board  banned  guns  within  1 .000 
feet  of  Jefferson  High  School.  And 
school  officials  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
tentatively  approved  the  use  of  police 
dogs  to  sniff  out  drugs  and  guns  in 
schools,  despite  opposition  by  some 
who  said  the  K-9  patrols  evoked  im- 
ages of  civil-nghts  abuses  in  the  1960's. 


Did  Congress  go  too  far  in  trying 
to  keep  school  zones  gun-free? 


It  must  have  seemed  like  a good 
idea  when  Congress  banned  the  pos- 
session of  firearms  within  1 ,000  feet 
of  schools  In  the  next  several  months, 
however,  it  may  turn  out  that  the  ban 
— and  Congress's  good  intention — 
infringes  on  states'  rights 

The  answer  will  come  from  the 
U S.  Supreme  Court,  which  heard  ar- 
guments on  the  issue  on  Nov.  8 and 
is  expected  to  issue  a ruling  some- 
time during  its  current  term. 

While  that  decision  will  have  an 
impact  on  school  security,  the  larger 
constitutional  issue  facing  the  Court 
is  whether  Congress  went  too  far 
when  it  passed  the  Gun-Frcc  School 
Zones  Act  of  1990.  The  U S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  ruled 
last  year  that,  the  act  was  unconstitu- 
tional because  Congress  had  intruded 
on  state  sovereignty  without  giving 
an  adequate  rationale  for  its  action. 

It  is  that  appellate  ruling  dial  Gov- 
ernment lawyers  arc  seeking  to  have 
reversed.  Solicitor  General  Drew  S. 


Days  3rd  told  the  Justices  that  the  Fifth 
Circuit's  "extraordinary  step"  of  in- 
validating the  act  was  based  on  a “fun- 
damental misreading  of  the  precedents 
of  this  Court." 

The  appeals  court  held  that  Con- 
gress had  failed  to  indicate  how  the  gun 
ban  was  within  its  constitutional  au- 
thority over  interstate  commerce.  Con- 
gress included  some  retroactive  justifi- 
cation  for  the  ban  in  the  1994  crime 
legislation,  stating  that  the  “decline  in 
the  quality  of  education"  in  violence- 
plagued  schools  had  had  an  “adverse 
impact  on  interstate  commerce." 

Some  Supreme  Court  J ustices  ques- 
tioned whedier  Congress  had  over- 
stepped its  authority  when  it  invoked  its 
powers  under  the  Constitution's  Com- 
merce Clause,  which  is  the  source  of 
much  of  the  Federal  Government’s 
regulutory  authority,  when  it  approved 
the  gun  ban  in  areas  immediately  sur- 
rounding schools.  Past  Supreme  Court 
rulings  have  given  Congress  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  in  this  area,  but  some  of  the 


Justices  seemed  to  suggest  that  this 
case  might  be  different. 

"Presumably  there  is  nothing  left 
if  Congress  can  do  this,  no  recogniz- 
able limit,"  Justice  David  H Souter 
told  Days,  who  contended  that  the 
law  should  be  upheld  as  long  as  it  had 
a "rational  basis." 

“If  that's  the  test,  it's  all  over," 
Souter  replied  “Benjamin  Franklin 
said  it’s  wonderful  to  be  a rational 
animal  because  there’s  a reason  for 
everything  ” 

Justice  Antonin  Scalia  remarked 
that  the  Court  hadn't  “been  too  strict 
about  the  farthest  reach  of  the  com- 
merce clause,"  but  that  this  case 
involved  a “regulation  of  something 
that  is  not  a commercial  transaction 
at  all.” 

The  law  was  overturned  as  a re- 
sult of  a suit  filed  by  lawyers  repre- 
senting Alfonso  Lopez  Jr.,  a San 
Antonio  teen-ager  who  was  caught 
with  a ,38-caliber  handgun  at  a high 
school  in  1992 


many  youths  know  their  crimes  will 
never  be  publicized  and  that  they  11 
reach  adulthood  with  clean  records. 
Others  say  the  public’s  right  to  know  is 
reason  enough  for  the  change. 

“You  could  have  a juvenile  who  had 
robbed  a convenience  store  and 
wounded  someone  and  live  on  your 
street,  and  you  wouldn’t  have  any  idea 
who  that  person  was,”  said  stale  Repre- 
sentative David  Williams,  a Republi- 
can from  Cumberland  County  who 
authored  the  new  law 

Packing  ’Em  In 

Jail  is  where  youthful  repeat  offend- 
ers in  some  states  may  soon  be  heading 
in  increasing  numbers.  Utah,  for  in- 
stance, has  experienced  such  an  explo- 
sion of  juvenile  violence  that  Gov.  Mike 
Leavitt  recently  called  for  a new  cate- 
gory of  “serious  youth  offenders.” 

The  violence  reached  such  a critical 
mass  that  Leavitt  pushed  up  the  enact- 
ment of  a law  that  expands  the  number 
of  crimes  for  which  teen-agers  can  be 
jailed.  The  law  was  to  have  gone  into 
effect  Nov.  1 . but  after  a gang  shooting 
in  Salt  Lake  City  that  left  two  teen- 
agers dead,  the  effective  date  was  moved 
up  to  Sept.  28. 

Police  can  now  lock  up  teens  caught 
carrying  concealed  weapons  and  those 
suspected  of  involvement  in  dnve-by 
shootings  and  other  weapons  violations 
Previously,  teens  caught  with  concealed 
weapons  were  released  to  the  custody 
of  their  parents. 

In  October,  the  Utah  Department  of 
Corrections  proposed  that  juvenile 
recidivists  who  commit  serious  felo- 
nies be  forced  to  serve  their  sentences 
alongside  adults  at  the  state  prison  in 
Draper.  One  proposal  under  considera- 
tion calls  for  the  construction  of  a new 
women's  prison  and  housing  serious 
juvenile  offenders  at  the  oid  Olympus 
Correctional  Facility  for  women. 

“We  would  only  take  control  of 
those  youths  certified  as  adults  and 
whose  crimes,  under  proposed  legisla- 
tion, would  be  classified  as  adult  of- 
fenses," said  corrections  spokesman 
Jack  Ford.  “Age  could  be  a factor  as 
well.  If,  for  example,  an  8-year-old 
lolled  someone,  he  probably  would  stay 
in  Youth  Corrections." 

The  proposal  came  just  a few  days 
after  state  officials  warned  of  danger- 
ous crowding  at  two  state-run  youth 
detention  centers.  Some  predict  that  the 
Governor’s  proposal  for  a new  class  of 
juvenile  offenders  could  worsen  the 
crowding  crisis  in  the  detention  facili- 
ties as  get-tough  measures  reel  in  more 
young  criminals. 

Crowding  in  Utah  juvenile  facilities 
has  already  resulted  in  violence  and 
“triple  bunking,”  which  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  Amencan  Civil  Liberties 
Union  in  a lawsuit  that  is  expected  to  go 
to  trial  next  year.  To  alleviate  the  vola- 
tile situation,  the  Division  of  Youth 
Corrections  wants  Leavitt’s  upcoming 
budget  to  include  $22  million  for  three 
new  juvenile-detention  centers  that 
would  house  about  250  youths. 

Still,  Leavitt’s  get-tough  proposal 
has  support  among  some  juvenile  jus- 
tice officials.  “The  proposal  sends  a 
message  to  young  people  that  if  they 
commit  serious  crimes  they  will  be 
treated  as  adults,”  said  Gary  Dalton, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Youth  Cor- 
rections. 


Painting  a Profile 

While  states  scramble  to  fund  the 


construction  of  new  juvenile-detention 
centers,  a recent  report  by  a U S.  Justice 
Department  agency  suggests  that  cur- 
rent facilities  are  woefully  lacking  in 
resources  and  rehabiliation  programs. 

The  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention,  which  exam- 
ined 984  institutions,  found  that  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  nation’s  public 
and  private  juvenile  detention  and  cor- 
rectional facilities  “lack  adequate  bed 
space,  health  care,  security  or  suicide 
control." 

Nearly  half  of  confined  juveniles 
are  held  in  facilities  with  populations 
larger  than  they  were  originally  de- 
signed to  hold.  Injury  rates  in  crowded 
facilities  are  higher  for  both  staff  and 
inmates,  at  about  32,000  a year.  Only 
one-quarter  of  detained  youths  live  in 
institutions  with  anti-suicide  programs, 
in  a system  where  about  1 7.000  suicide 
attempts  are  made  each  year. 

Another  recent  Justice  Department 
report  found  some  disturbing  charac- 
teristics shared  by  juvenile  offenders 
sentenced  to  detention  facilities.  More 
than  half  of  those  incarcerated  had 
family  members  who  had  been  in  jail. 
Forty-three  percent  had  been  arrested 
five  times  or  more,  nearly  one-fifth  had 
tallied  10  or  more  arrests. 

As  with  adult  offenders,  drug  abuse 
was  found  to  be  a common  factor  in 
crime  committed  by  juveniles,  with  60 
percent  of  those  jailed  reporting  that 
they  used  drugs  regularly.  Almost  40 
percent  said  they  were  high  on  drugs 
when  they  committed  crimes. 

The  Justice  Department  survey 
found  that  23  percent  of  juveniles  were 
in  custody  for  violent  offenses,  14  per- 
cent for  drug  offenses,  and  the  rest  were 
being  held  for  burglary  and  other  enmes 
According  to  an  analysis  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  School  of 
Social  Research,  minority  youths  were 
six  times  as  likely  as  whites  to  end  up  in 
long-term  juvenile  detention  centers. 
The  survey  found  that  302  of  every 
100,000  minority  teen-agers  were  being 
held  in  long-term  detention  facilities, 
compared  to  50  per  100,000  white  teens. 
That  statistic  nearly  mimics  the  1991 
arrest  rate  of  black  juveniles  for  violent 
crimes,  which  was  five  times  higher 
than  that  of  whites. 

Other  disturbing  racial  trends  were 
highlighted  in  a survey  of  California 
detention  facilities  conducted  by  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency. It  found  that  only  3 percent  of 
whites  charged  with  violent  felonies 
were  sent  to  California  Youth  Author- 
ity facilities,  compared  with  about  1 1 
percent  of  blacks  and  9 percent  of  His- 
pames  Other  surveys  have  determined 
that  whites  have  greater  access  to  pri- 
vate facilities  such  as  halfway -houses 
and  shelters,  which  are  typically  less 
crowded  and  provide  better  services. 

Studies  by  both  the  NCCD  and  the 
American  Bar  Association  suggest  that 
race  plays  a determining  role  in  how 
juvenile  offenders  are  punished.  The 
surveys  found  that  prosecutors  are  less 
likely  to  seek  detention  for  white  youths 
in  the  hopes  that  they  will  receive  sup- 
port and  guidance  from  their  families; 
minority  youths  are  often  ordered  to 
detention  facilities  because  they  are 
seen  as  lacking  support  systems  like 
stable  families.  In  addition,  the  studies 
say,  police  are  more  likely  to  detain 
minority  youths,  often  because  of  ra- 
cially based  perceptions  that  they  are 
collectively  more  dangerous  and  crime- 
prone. 
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Americorps:  a boost  for  public  safety 


The  Americorps  national  service  program,  which  enlists 
young  people  in  a domestic  Peace  Corps,  is  up  and  running, 
and  the  first  reactions  are  ecstatic.  A sampling  of  jurisdictions 
where  Americorps  workers  have  been  assigned  to  public  safety 

burden  s beat 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


work  finds  them  being  welcomed  with  open  arms. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  some  20,000  young  people  are 
expected  to  be  at  work  in  agencies  and  private  nonprofits  in 
the  fields  of  education,  the  environment  and  health,  as  well  as 
public  safety.  The  Americorps  program  was  inaugurated  in 
September.  The  workers  will  receive  minimum  wages,  totaling 
about  $7,500  a year,  plus  health  insurance  coverage,  and 
$4,725  a year  toward  college  tuition,  or  if  they  have  already 
graduated,  to  pay  off  college  loans.  The  plan  is  for  some 
Americorps  workers  to  spent  two  years  in  the  program.  The 
Clinton  Administration  hopes  to  expand  the  program  to  three 
years  and  100,000  workers. 

Hundreds  of  Americorps  workers  are  already  at  work  in 
public  safety  jobs.  The  U S.  Justice  Department  has  assigned 
about  250  workers  to  seven  of  its  Weed  and  Seed  sites  around 
the  country,  according  to  deputy  assistant  attorney  general 
Noel  Brennan.  “We  are  so  pleased  with  the  impact  they  re 
having  already,-  she  said.  “We  feel  these  young  peop  e are 
playing  a significant  role  in  serving  not  just  public  safety  bu 
the  human  needs  of  the  community  .” 

In  Trenton.  N.J.,  for  example.  Americorps  workers  are 
helping  to  staff  the  community  policing  mini-stations.  Their 
task  is  to  interview  residents  about  crime  prevention,  assist 
neighborhood  watches,  and  maintain  a senior  citizen  escort 
service.  “Americorps  workers  in  Trenton  are  also  working  in 
structured  after-school  activities  to  create  sort-of  peace  zones 
around  safe-haven  centers,”  Brennan  said. 

Americorps  workers  in  Los  Angeles  are  also  ^signed  to 
mobile  police  substations,  she  said.  They  are  staffing  the  desks 


at  four  substations, -freeing  sworn  officers  lor  patrol.  The  young 
people  meet  with  community  groups  and  police  advisory 
organizations  to  spread  the  word  about  the  substations  so  that  the 
residents  can  get  to  know  their  police  officers 

“Americorps  in  Los  Angeles  is  going  to  use  a Wind  of 
marketing  questionnaire  to  assess  the  community  s needs  and  ^ 
concerns  and  feed  them  back  to  the  officers  at  each  substation, 
Brennan  said.  In  addition,  Americorps  workers  are  monitoring 
campus  safety  at  six  inner-city  elementary  schools  in  L A.  and 
helping  school  personnel  maintain  corridors  of  safety  for  children 
going  to  and  from  school . 

Philadelphia  also  has  AmenCorps  workers  staffing  police 
mini-stations,  helping  to  establish  block  watches,  and  creating 
safe-passage  areas  for  kids  on  the  way  to  school.  Amencorps 
workers  in  San  Antonio  are  handling  the  same  basic  (asks,  plus 
working  with  residents  and  businesses  to  improve  security 
Fort  Worth  has  Americorps  workers  in  five  schools  to 
develop  crime  watches.  As  part  of  the  school  effort,  the  Police 
Department’s  lD-etching  van  is  being  used  to  mark  such  personal 
property  as  bicycles  and  radios.  “There’s  also  a graffiti-removal 
project  going  on.”  DoJ’s  Brennan  said.  “Amencorps  members 
will  find  and  remove  graffiti  and  replace  it  with  murals  to  clean 
up  the  community  and  enhance  neighborhood  pnde 

In  Madison,  Wis.,  Amencorps  workers  are  involved  m a peer 
mediation  and  conflict  resolution  program  in  the  schools.  The 
idea  is  to  reduce  the  tension  and  number  of  fights  in  targeted 
schools  by  helping  the  students  learn  how  to  avoid  violence  and 
think  about  other  choices.  Americorps  workers  are  also  helping 
to  establish  tutonng,  sports,  and  aits-and-crafts  programs  to  give 
kids  safe  activities  after  school.  

Many  of  the  Americorps  workers  in  the  public  safety  held  are 
not  working  as  closely  with  the  police  and  school  security  as 
those  in  the  Justice  Department’s  Weed  and  Seed  sites  or 
example,  a program  in  New  Hampshire,  focusing  on  victims  of 
domestic  and  sexual  violence,  is  run  by  a partnership  ot  the  state 
Attorney  General’s  office,  the  New  Hampshire  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  the  New  Hampshire  Job  Training  Council, 
the  Coalition  Against  Domestic  and  Sexual  Violence,  and  district 


and  municipal  courts  in  the  state. 

"We  have  hired  30  Amencorps  workers."  said  Kimberly 
Firth,  one  of  two  Amencorps  coordinators  for  the  project 
“They  help  as  advocates  at  the  14  crisis  centers  around  the 
state  They’re  doing  work  that  wouldn’t  be  done  without 
them.” 

Amencorps  workers  are  shepherding  victims  of  domestic 
and  sexual  violence  through  the  maze  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  explaining  the  resources  available  to  them,  such  as 
temporary  housing  and  help  with  their  children.  As  an  adjunct 
to  the  work  in  courts.  Amencorps  workers  will  assist  victims 
through  the  prosecutors’  offices. 

“Often  defense  attorneys  and  their  investigators  have  con- 
tacted the  victim  four  times  before  the  prosecution  gets  around 
to  calling  her,"  Firth  said.  “The  Americorps  advocates  will 
change  that  picture" 

The  Americorps  program  in  New  Hampshire  is  actually  a 
continuation  of  a “Summer  of  Safety”  program.  Firth  said.  “It 
was  extremely  successful,”  she  said.  "In  just  nine  weeks  we 
assisted  1,260  victims  of  domestic  and  sexual  violence  The 
Americorps  workers  will  build  on  that  success,  in  her  opinion. 

All  sons  of  public  bodies,  including  sheriffs  and  police 
departments,  arc  eligible  to  apply  for  grants  to  fund  Amen- 
corps workers,  if  they  have  worthy  projects.  The  National 
Crime  Prevention  Council  has  published  a 68-page  booklet 
giving  ideas  for  programs  that  might  be  considered  for 
Amencorps  funding  and  telling  how  to  go  about  preparing  an 
application.  Police  executives  who  want  a free  copy  of  this 
booklet  may  call  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  Clcannghouse 
(1-800-688-4252.)  Ask  for  a copy  of  “National  Service  and 
Public  Safety:  Partnerships  for  Safety  Communities 


(Ordway  P Burden  is  president  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Foundation  and  chairman  of  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Council.  He  welcomes  correspondence  to  lus 
office  at  24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet.  NY  10954-3845 
Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  executive  director  of  LEAF,  assisted  m 
the  preparation  of  this  article. ) 


The  newest  megalopolis: 
America's  prison  population 

inrmie  census  tops  1 million in 


NJ  girl's  murder  inspires 
tough  sex-crime  laws 

Cracking  down  before,  during  & after  prison 
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An  ominous  milestone  has  been 
reached  in  U S.  criminal  justice,  with 
the  Justice  Department’s  recent  disclo- 
sure that  the  number  of  inmates  held  in 
state  and  Federal  prisons  has  topped  the 
1 -million  mark  for  the  first  time  in 
history. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  the  total  number  of  state  and 
Federal  inmates  stood  at  1,012.851  as 
of  June  30.  1994.  State  prisons  held 
919,143  inmates  and  Federal  prisons 
held  93,708  inmates. 

California  and  Texas  led  the  nation 
in  the  number  of  state  and  Federal 
inmates,  with  124,813  and  100,136 
inmates,  respectively.  Together,  they 
housed  more  than  one  in  every  five 
inmates  in  the  country. 

BJS  added  that  the  prison  popula- 
tion grew  by  almost  40,000  inmates  in 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year — a rate 
of  about  1,500  per  week.  In  the  past  12 
months,  the  prison  population  increased 
by  more  than  7 1 ,000,  the  second  larget 
annual  increase  ever  recorded. 

That  increase  exceeds  by  1 1 percent 

the  average  annual  growth  of  63,793 
inmates  during  the  previous  five  years, 
from  July  1988  to  June  1993 

Per-capita  incarceration  rates  also 
broke  records.  BJS  reported,  with  373 
prisoners  per  100,000  U.S.  residents  as 
of  last  June.  The  states  with  the  largest 
incarceration  rates  include  Texas,  with 
545  inmates  per  100,000  population; 
Louisiana.  514  per  100.000;  South 
Carolina,  504  per  100,000,  and  Okla- 
homa, 501  per  100,000 

For  the  one-year  period  that  ended 
June  30,  1994.  1 1 states  reported  in- 


creases of  10  percent  or  more  in  their 
inmate  population.  Connecticut  led  the 
nation  with  a 20-percent  growth  rate, 
followed  by  Texas,  with  18  percent. 

The  number  of  female  inmates  is 
also  climbing,  BJS  reported  During 
the  first  six  months  of  1994,  the  number 
of  female  prisoners  grew  by  6.2  per- 
cent, compared  to  a 3.9-percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  male  inmates  As  of 
June  30,  61.872  women  were  being 
held  in  state  and  Federal  prisons,  a 
group  that  made  up  6.1  percent  of  all 
prisoners. 

By  the  end  of  1993,  there  were  1,432 
black  inmates  per  100,000  black  U.S 
residents  and  203  white  inmates  per 
100,000  white  U.S.  residents. 

Some  analysts  said  the  jump  in  the 
inmate  population  is  an  outgrowth  of 
public’s  demand  for  tougher  sentenc- 
ing of  criminals,  and  resulted  from 
increases  in  the  number  of  crimes  solved 
by  police  and  the  number  of  people 
being  sentenced  for  drug  offenses,  of- 
ten under  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tencing guidelines. 

“Since  the  late  1970’s  we’ve  had  an 
uninterrupted  growth  cycle  in  the 
number  of  inmates,  one  that  is  longer 
now  than  any  previous  one  in  the  20th 
century."  said  Franklin  E.  Zimring,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia Law  School. 

Since  1980,  the  number  of  people 
sentenced  to  prison  for  drug  convic- 
tions hasjumped  markedly  In  1980. 19 
of  every  1 .000  people  arrested  for  nar- 
cotics violations  received  prison  time. 
But  by  1992.  that  figure  jumped  to  104 
of  1,000  drag  convicts. 


The  prison  population  is  expected 
to  continue  its  upward  climb  as  state 
legislatures  approve  “three  strikes  and 
you’re  out"  laws,  which  impose  man- 
datory life  sentences  on  some  repeat 
offenders  In  addition,  the  recently 
signed  crime  bill  added  new  Federal 
cranes  punishable  by  long  mandatory 
sentences  and  encourages  states  to  adop* 
tougher  mandatory  minimum  sentences. 

Even  so,  noted  Marvin  Wolfgang,  a 
professor  of  criminal  justice  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  rising 
incarceration  rates  do  not  translate  to  an 
increased  sense  of  public  safety  This 
shows  the  failure  of  our  criminal  justice 
system,"  he  told  The  New  York  Times 
“We  have  more  than  doubled  the  prison 
population  in  a decade  and  yet  people 
still  don’t  feel  safe  ” 

Nor  do  the  increases  appear  to  have 
generated  public  debate  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, noted  Zimring.  “The  thing  1 find 
both  remarkable  and  frightening  is  that 
there  is  no  indication  of  a diminished 
sense  of  need  in  the  public  discussion 
One  of  the  things  you  look  for  after  a 
point  is  a sense  that  enough  is  enough 
But  you  sure  don’t  find  it  in  any  of  the 
key  constituencies  that  are  making 
demands  on  the  prison  systems  " 
Representative  Charles  Schumer,  a 
New  York  Democrat  who  was  one  of 
the  main  sponsors  of  the  crime  bill,  said 
the  data  underlined  the  need  “to  ration- 
alize the  prison  system  so  that  repeat 
criminals  serve  longer  periods  of  time 
and  people  like  first-time,  nonviolent 
inmates  are  given  more  appropriate 
sentences." 


Convicted  sex  offenders  in  New 
Jersey  will  soon  be  required  to  register 
with  local  law  enforcement  upon  their 
release  from  prison  so  that  police  can 
notify  neighborhoods,  schools  and  other 
institutions  about  their  presence  in  the 
community. 

The  requirement  is  part  of  a nine- 
part  package  of  tough  crime  bills  known 
as  “Megan's  Law"  in  memory  of  Megan 
Kanka.  a 7-year-old  Hamilton  girl  who 
was  raped  and  murdered  last  July,  al- 
legedly by  a twice-convicted  sex  of- 
fender who  lived  across  the  street  The 
bills  were  signed  into  law  last  month  by 
Gov  Christine  Todd  Whitman. 

The  girl's  death  also  provided  the 
impetus  for  the  community-notifica- 
tion provision  targeting  sex  offenders 
that  is  iricluded  in  the  new  Federal 
crime  law  States  that  fail  to  enact  some 
version  of  the  statute  within  three  years 
could  face  the  loss  of  Federal  funding. 

The  new  laws,  said  to  be  among  the 
most  stringent  in  the  nation,  requires 
those  convicted  of  sex  crimes  in- 
cluding those  convicted  before  the  law 
was  enacted — to  report  their  addresses 
to  local  police  or  state  authorities  every 
90  days.  Police  arc  required  to  periodi- 
cally verify  their  whereabouts. 

Other  provisions  include: 

1 Establishing  longer  minimum 
terms  for  violent  sex  offenses  against 
victims  under  age  16,  including  the 
possibility  of  life  in  prison  without 
parole; 

1 Making  the  murder  of  a child  under 
1 5 an  aggravating  factor  adequate  tor  a 
jury  to  consider  the  death  penalty; 

1 Eliminating  prison-sentence  re- 
ductions for  inmates  at  the  Adult  Diag- 


nostic and  Treatment  Center  at  Avcnel, 
the  state  treatment  center  for  sex  ot- 
fenders,  if  they  do  not  participate  in 
psychotherapy  or  treatment; 

1 Expanding  the  powers  of  the  at- 
torney general  and  county  prosecutors 
so  that  they  can  seek  confinement  in 
psychiatric  hospitals  for  offenders  about 
to  be  released  from  prison; 

^ Requiring  convicted  sex  offend- 
ers to  submit  blood  samples  for  a DN  A 
database  that  will  be  maintained  by  the 
state  for  use  in  future  investigations 
This  provision  also  will  apply  to  those 
convicted  before  the  law’s  enactment 

i Requiring  that  sex-offender  con- 
victions include  lifetime  parole  super- 
vision; 

^ Requiring  the  Department  of 
Corrections  to  notify  county  prosecu- 
tors 30  days  before  a sex  offender  from 
their  jurisdiction  is  released.  While  the 
department  has  been  doing  this  since 
1 989,  the  law  also  requires  prosecutors 
to  inform  police  and  victim  services 
agencies  about  a pending  release 
The  Legislature  also  set  up  an  inves- 
tigative task  force  to  study  treatment  re- 
ceived by  sex  offenders  at  the  Avenel 
facility  and  to  recommend  changes 
The  laws  are  almost  certain  to 
prompt  constitutional  challenges  be- 
cause of  the  sweeping,  retroactive  au- 
thority they  grant  to  police  and  prose- 
cutors to  keep  tabs  on  convicted  sex 
offenders  once  they  leave  prison.  But 

Whitman  defended  the  bills,  saying.  It 

would  be  hollow  justice  if  we  wrote 
laws  to  protect  families  and  communi- 
ties only  to  have  those  laws  struck  down 
by  the  courts.  I am  confident  this  pack- 
age will  pass  constitutional  muster." 


Forum 


Cox: 

But  will  they  be  able  to  write  a report? 


By  Clarice  R.  Cox 

So  we  now  have  all  these  new  police  ready  to 
patrol  the  streets  of  our  nation’s  communities  — 
how  much  training  will  they  get  in  documenting 
the  action?  How  many  people  are  satisfied  with 
the  reports  they  now  receive?  How  many  defense 
lawyers  find  police  reports  handy  for  getting  their 
clients  off  on  a technicality?  Action  happens  fast, 
but  how  much  time  is  needed  to  explain  the  action 
and  preserve  the  chain  of  evidence? 

Writing  is  supposedly  handled  by  three  seats 
of  learning  police  departments,  police  acade- 
mies, and  the  school  system.  Report  writing  is 
falling  between  these  seats,  and  the  situation  is  at 
once  everybody’s  and  nobody’s  fault.  Why  is  it 
allowed  to  happen,  and  what  arc  the  consequences? 

The  Sandwich  Approach 
Big  departments  would  seem  todo  the  best  job 
of  teaching  report  wnung,  with  some  offering 
three  months  of  rcemit  training  that  includes  writ- 
ing not  only  reports  but  memos  and  letters  as  well. 
However,  writing  is  not  often  a separate  course.  It 
is  usually  sandwiched  in  with  investigation  — a 
good  idea  if  the  writing  receives  a big  enough 
share  of  the  time  Often,  it  does  noL 

Small  departments  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  capability  for  careful  training.  They  often  rely 
on  police  academies,  but  many  departments  do 
not  have  access  to  them.  A frequent  practice  is  for 
a new  officer  to  read  past  reports  and  duplicate  the 
style  and  format.  Previous  errors  arc  thus  com- 
pounded, handed  down  and  perpetuated. 

Today,  the  level  of  wnung  is  such  that  even  in 
printed  or  broadcast  forms,  words  simply  miss  the 
intended  meaning.  A book  profiling  a noted  avia- 
tor’s childhood  training  refereed  to  what  hap- 
pened "during  his  formidable  period."  Nor  are 
training  officers  exempt.  One  wrote:  "The  officers 


( Clarice  R Cox  is  a retired  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  and  Honolulu  Community 
College.  She  developed  the  first  college-level  police 
report  writing  class  in  Hawaii,  and  was  co-au- 
thor, along  with  Maj.  Jerrold  C.  Brown  of  the 
Honolulu  Police  Department,  of  “Report  Writing 
for  Criminal  Justice  Professionals  " [Anderson, 

1991].) 


arc  really  negligible  about  making  reports."  No 
spell-checker  is  going  to  catch  and  correct  such 
errors. 

In  many  departments,  writing  skill  is  dimin- 
ished due  to  overconfidence  in  techological  hard- 
ware. However  data  may  be  disseminated,  the 
facts  are  selected  by  humans,  and  input  and  re- 
trieved by  humans.  Machines  can’t  put  in  what 
isn’t  there,  or  take  out  what  should  not  be. 

Action-Oriented  Priorities 

Directors  of  academies  are  in  an  excellent 
posiuon  to  ascertain  needs,  compare  officers  from 
different  departments  and  spot  those  who  need 
more  training  in  documentation.  This  does  not 
mean  that  such  training  can  be  provided. 

Academies  are  often  dependent  on  the  legisla- 
ture or  other  official  bodies  to  release  enough 
funds  for  facilities  and  training.  However,  it  is 
hard  to  allocate  the  amount  of  time  that  officers 
can  be  spared  from  other  duties  to  take  classes. 
Given  X amount  of  funding  and  time,  priorities 
often  demand  that  police  learn  how  to  defuse 
bombs  and  handle  volatile  situations,  but  not  how 

Viollis: 


By  Paul  Michael  Viollis  Sr. 

The  measurement  of  performance  and  the 
evaluauon  of  training  are  only  as  valuable  as  their 
degree  of  correlation  to  job-related  expectations. 
For  decades,  we  as  trainers  have  been  preparing 
public  servants  to  serve  their  communities  with 
concern  and  commitment  to  excellence.  Our  posi- 
tions dictate  that  we  interface  with  each  other  on 
a consistent  basis  in  providing  our  services. 
However,  seldom  do  we  train  together  to  educate 
each  other  on  specific  needs  that  remain  unique  to 
each  branch  (police,  fire,  corrections,  EMS)  and 


(Paul  Michael  Viollis  Sr.  is  the  president  of 
Viollis  & Associates  Inc. , a training  and  manage- 
ment consulting  firm  based  in  Melbourne,  Fla.) 


to  submit  clear  reports  once  the  tensions  are  re- 
solved. 

One  program  listed  four  hours  — not  credit 
hours,  but  four  actual  hours  — during  which  “the 
student  should  receive  a basic  understanding  of 
the  types  of  reports,  their  use,  value  and 
purpose... narrative  and  chronological  order  of 
events... composition  and  general  procedure  re- 
garding form,  substance,  conclusion  and 
statistics... accurate  and  complete  description  of 
persons  and  property.” 

That  written  communication  is  inadequate  is 
no  news  to  police  academy  directors  and  instruc- 
tors, any  more  than  it  is  to  police  chiefs.  Federal 
funding  sometimes  makes  communication  work- 
shops possible,  but  such  money  usually  goes  to 
more  up-to-date  concerns  like  rape  investigation 
and  the  handling  of  hostage  situations. 

Products  of  the  System 
For  decades  now,  the  lament  has  been  that 
Johnny  can't  write.  The  colleges  blame  the  high 
schools;  the  high  schools  blame  the  grade  schools; 
parents  and  teachers  blame  each  other,  along  with 


vital  to  success  in  achieving  optimum  efficiency 
in  service  delivery. 

Consequently,  we  must  make  a point  of  exam- 
ining the  location  of  our  testing  arena.  Is  it  within 
a controlled  setting,  utilizing  live-scenario  train- 
ing with  multi-agency  response,  or  is  it  on  a 
roadside  at  a traffic  fatality,  in  a wooded  area 
pursuing  an  escaped  prisoner,  or  handling  the 
likes  of  a plane  crash  or  natural  disaster?  Simply 
put,  are  we  using  those  we  seek  to  protect  as  the 
yardstick  in  deciphering  our  skills  and  our  abili- 
ties to  serve? 

A feasible  approach  (p  this  situation — and  one 
that  clearly  presents  foreseeable  problems  — is 
the  development  and  implementation  of  multi- 
agency integrated  scenario  training.  Initially,  this 


television  and  the  stress  of  everyday  life.  Most 
officers  are  products  of  this  system. 

There  are  sergeants  and  lieutenants  who  can’t 
spell  sergeant  or  lieutenant.  Worse  still,  they  can’t 
organize  a report  well  themselves,  or  help  their 
subordinates  craft  a report  that  will  stand  up  in 
court.  Some  departments  have  deputy  attorneys 
on  standby  who  routinely  toss  out  reports  that  they 
know  haven't  got  a chance  in  court. 

Colleges  are  not  responding  to  law  enforce- 
ment needs.  Two  or  three  decades  ago,  commu- 
nity colleges  were  the  great  hope  for  success  in 
criminal  justice.  Now  more  and  more  police  in 
many  states  are  apparently  turning  to  academies. 
“The  only  way  to  get  what  you  want  in  police 
training  is  to  have  classes  for  police  taught  by 
police,”  they  say.  But  how  many  police  are  skilled 
enough  in  teaching  to  correct  errors  reinforced  by 
a lifetime  of  not  reading  or  writing?  Many  police 
whose  own  reports  are  considered  exemplary  often 
lack  the  skill  needed  to  teach  someone  else. 

Even  the  recruit  who  has  a college  degree  does 
not  necessarily  know  how  to  handle  reports.  The 
Continued  on  Page  10 


marriage  of  multi-agency  training  would  begin  at 
the  academy  level,  where  educational  foundations 
are  constructed  and  later  enhanced  for  in-service 
training.  Thereafter,  upon  successful  completion 
of  the  required  cognitive-style  learning  in  the 
classroom,  the  trainee  would  be  directed  to  a 
facility  designed  to  simulate  actual  response  calls 
so  that  the  required  psychomotor  skills  can  be 
expressed,  demonstrated  and  evaluated.  Once  this 
has  been  accomplished  separately  for  each  branch 
of  service,  full-agency  response  training  can  then 
be  conducted. 

Prior  toengaging  in  said  training  for  individual 
agencies  and  multi-agency  response,  a complete 
scenario  script  must  be  developed,  as  well  as  a 
valid  and  reliable  evaluation  instrument.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  developing  the  libretto  to 
include  the  following  components,  which  can  be 
illustrated  by  using  the  example  of  a traffic  crash: 
H Situation:  Description  of  call,  i.e.,  traffic 
crash  (car  vs.  bus)  with  injuries  and  road  obstruc- 
tion. 

1i  Setting:  Specific  location,  i.e.,  intersection 
of  four-lane  roadway  at  1 500  hours  with  moderate 
traffic  flow  (given  that  this  type  of  training  should 
always  be  conducted  at  a facility  where  mock 
scenes  can  be  safely  designed). 

Tl  Actors:  Listing  of  designated  players,  equip- 
ment and  props,  i.e.,  car,  bus,  vehicle  operators, 
witnesses,  passengers,  injured  parties,  etc.  Most 
importantly,  each  scenario  must  include  a safety 
officer. 

H Synopsis:  Detailed  description  of  the  re- 
sponse, with  specific  expectations  from  all  those 
involved  in  the  scenario  (with  the  exception  of 
those  actually  responding) 

In  terms  of  developing  a valid  evaluation  in- 
strument, subject-matter  experts  should  be  called 
upon  to  create  job-related  tasks  that  would  be 
appropriate  responses  to  the  given  scenario.  Once 
the  tasks  are  developed  and  a frequency  analysis 
is  completed,  numerical  scores  are  then  assigned 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Rising  to  the  challenge  of  a complex  topic: 

An  updated  look  at  "Character  & Cops" 


Character  and  Cops:  Ethics  in 
Policing  (2nd  ed.). 

By  Edwin  J.  Delattre. 

Washington,  D.C.:  AE1  Press,  1994. 
307  pp.,  $21.95. 


By  Joseph  W.  Koletar 


When  “Character  and  Cops:  Ethics 
in  Policing"  was  first  published  in  1989, 
it  sent  a ripple  through  the  law  enforce- 
ment community.  In  short  order,  it 
became  clear  that  the  book  and  its 
message  were  more  like  a wave,  and  a 
sizable  one  at  that.  In  some  respects  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  terms  “cops”  and 
“policing”  had  to  be  in  the  title,  for  the 
issues  the  book  raises  are  just  as  appli- 
cable to  any  position  of  societal  respon- 
sibility, whether  in  law,  teaching, 
medicine  or  banking. 

Now,  in  a revised  second  edition  of 
“Character  and  Cops,”  Edwin  J De- 
lattre builds  productively  upon  his  ear- 


lier work,  to  the  extent  that  the  book  is 
must  reading  even  for  those  who  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  first  edi- 
tion. That  this  is  so  says  much  about  the 
attention  and  scholarship  Delattre  de- 
votes to  this  challenging  and  complex 
topic,  but  it  is  also  reflective  of  the  great 
respect  and  admiration  he  has  for  the 
law  enforcement  profession.  This  re- 
spect was  not  nurtured  idealistically 
from  afar,  but  rather  bom  of  deep  and 
continuing  involvement  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  with  police.  Whether  teach- 
ing at  the  FBI  Academy,  dealing  per- 
sonally with  gang  violence  as  a practic- 
ing educator,  or  riding  with  patrol  offi- 
cer in  some  of  the  nation's  worst  neigh- 
borhoods, Delattre  has  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  issues  and  challenges  inher- 
ent in  policing,  and  he  has  profound 
respect  for  those  who  deal  with  them 
properly. 

Indeed,  he  is  comfortable  using  the 
term  "profession”  when  talking  about 


Exposing  Hoover: 
Inside  the  FBI  and 
its  abuses  of  power 


Official  and  Confidential: 

The  Secret  Life  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

By  Anthony  Summers. 

New  York:  G.F.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
1993. 

528  pp. 


By  Darrell  Cook 


With  this  stunning  account  of  the 
personality  of  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
the  former  Director  of  the  FBI  and 
master  of  political  manipulation.  Sum- 
mers adds  to  the  existing  literature  about 
the  controversial  law  enforcement  fig- 
ure and  his  flagrant  abuses  of  power. 

Hoover's  life  is  traced  from  birth  to 
death,  with  the  background  informa- 
tion and  documentation  necessary  to 
substantiate  the  often  shocking  charges 
made  by  the  author  Yet  it  is  not  only 
Hoover  who  is  exposed  for  alleged 
immoral  and  devious  behavior;  a host 
of  political  and  social  celebrities  are 
also  cited,  and  their  personal  lives  ex- 
amined. These  notables  include  past 
presidents  of  the  United  States,  civil 
rights  leaders,  leaders  of  Congress,  and 
the  heads  of  organized  crime. 

Summers  documents  the  relation- 
ship of  these  salient  characters  to  Hoover 
and  the  degree  of  influence  the  director 
wielded  over  them.  Hoover  obtained 
this  power  from  information  gathered, 
whether  lawfully  or  otherwise,  by  agents 
under  his  command,  through  the  use  of 
wiretaps  or  from  electronic  bugs  placed 
in  the  offices  or  hotel  rooms  of  those 
under  surveillance.  Yet  even  presidents 
were  inclined  to  overlook  the  illegality 
of  such  information,  based  on  the  no- 
tion that  they  would  benefit  by  know- 
ing more  about  political  opponents.  The 
shrewd  Hoover  also  knew  well  that 
carefully  feeding  such  information 
would  ensure  his  own  job  security,  while 
in  the  process  he  would  have  important 
people  compromising  their  own  credi- 
bility. 

The  book  also  offers  an  insight  into 


the  reasons  why  Hoover  failed  to  target 
organized  crime  for  investigation  and 
arrest,  as  has  often  been  charged:  the 
fear  of  exposing  his  homosexuality. 
The  mob  was  appreciative  of  Hoover's 
understanding  and  they  gladly  accom- 
modated him  by  granting  privileges  at 
the  racetrack  and,  of  course,  concealing 
knowledge  of  his  sexual  orientation  - 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  “smoke 
screen"  for  Hoover  was  his  carefully 
cultivated  image  of  a great  moralist  and 
foe  of  Communism.  To  his  credit,  the 
head  of  the  elite  law  enforcement  agency 
insisted  on  high  standards  of  personal 
conduct  from  his  agents  and  other 
employees.  A divorce,  rumor  of  infi- 
delity, homosexual  encounter,  or  prob- 
lem with  alcohol  abuse  would  have 
been  sufficient  grounds  for  transfer  or 
dismissal  during  Hoover's  reign  as  FBI 
Director  The  hiring  standards  for  agents 
were  high,  indicative  of  his  obsession 
with  image-building.  Yet,  behind  the 
smoke  screen  was  Hoover,  a closet 
homosexual  with  a penchant  for  associ- 
ating with  and  accepting  favors  from 
some  of  society’s  most  unseemly  char- 
acters. 

"Official  and  Confidential"  is  must 
reading  for  those  who  wish  a better 
understanding  of  the  inner  workings  of 
government  and  how  one  man  could 
gain  such  enormous  power  through 
political  manipulation,  abuses  of  office 
and  unethical  conduct.  Your  faith  in 
government  may  be  shaken. 

Summers  does  an  excellent  job  of 
exposing  the  myth  of  J Edgar  Hoover 
as  a great  crime-fighter  and,  through 
extensive  research,  proves  the  former 
director  was,  in  fact,  an  immoral, 
Machiavellian  autocrat  with  only  self- 
serving  motives. 


( Darrell  Cook  is  an  instructor  in 
sociology  and  criminal  justice  at  Bene- 
dictine College  in  Atchison,  Kan.  He 
served  with  the  Southgate,  Ky..  Police 
Department  and  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Security  Police.) 


policing.  While  the  appropriateness  of 
this  term  has  long  been  debated  in  law 
enforcement,  Delattre  sees  it  as  fitting 
— but  demanding.  To  be  called  a pro- 
fession carries  with  it  certain  honorific 
privileges,  but  more  important,  from 
his  perspective,  it  also  demands  high 
and  consistent  standards.  Simply  put, 
not  everyone  belongs  in  policing,  and 
this  elemental  statement  has  much  more 


to  do  with  character  and  integrity  than 
with  the  ability  to  fire  a weapon  accu- 
rately or  collect  evidence  properly. 

So  central  is  the  issue  of  character  to 
Dclattre's  thesis  that  it  seems  to  appear 
at  every  turn:  in  the  recruit-selection 
process,  in  the  behavior  of  field-train- 
ing personnel,  in  the  public,  private, 
intended  and  unintended  actions  of 
supervisors  and  executives,  and  in  the 
tone  set  at  the  top. 

Simply  put,  Delattre’s  thesis  is  that 
policing  is  incredibly  difficult  and 
demanding  work  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  health  and  psyche  of  the 
community  and,  ultimately,  of  the  na- 
tion. Accordingly,  it  is  work  for  which 
not  everyone  is  suited.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  work  that  must  also  be  the 
object  of  continual  scrutiny  and  re- 
view. That  this  is  so.  many  argue,  is 
unfair  Delattre  would  not  quarrel  with 
that  assessment;  indeed,  he  would  heart- 


ily endorse  it  Policing  is  unfair,  it  is 
also  dangerous,  draining,  dirty  und 
demanding,  But  it  is  work  dose  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  community,  work  that 
deals  daily  with  issues  of  life  and  death, 
liberty  and  security,  fairness,  justice, 
compassion,  revenge  and  remorse.  In 
short,  it  is  critical  work  performed  in  a 
fishbowl  by  society's  most  visible  ser- 
vants. 


Lest  acknowledging  the  demands 
of  policing  should  appear  to  establish 
an  unrealistic  standard  that  ignores  the 
world’s  harsh  realities,  Delattre  is  also 
tough  on  crime  He  believes  that  soci- 
ety's malefactors  should  be  dealt  with 
fairly,  quickly  and,  if  need  be,  harshly. 
He  has  seen  too  many  dark  alleys  and 
bloodied  victims  not  to  acknowledge 
the  evil  with  which  police  must  con- 
stantly deal.  His  focus,  however,  is  on 
the  police  and  how  they  must  steel 
themselves  for  the  struggle  ahead. 
Whether  from  the  perspective  of  the 
patrol  officer,  the  supervisor,  the  chief 
or  elected  officials,  he  argues  that  all 
must  perform  their  respective  duties 
properly. 

Using  examples  as  recent  — and 
painful  — as  the  Miami  “River  Cops" 
scandal  and  New  York  City’s  Mollen 
Commission  investigation,  Delattre 
carefully  examines  ethics  in  policing 


from  a number  of  perspectives  and  finds 
reason  for  concern  in  many  quarters. 
He  reserves  equal  criticism  for  the 
“innocent"  acceptance  of  small  gratui- 
ties on  the  street,  the  “noble  cause" 
corruption  that  allows  circumvention 
of  the  rules  because  the  “system  doesn't 
work,"  and  the  indifference  or  fear  of 
top  commanders  more  worried  about 
public  relations  than  effective  manage- 
ment. In  his  view,  all  the  pieces  of  the 
system  must  work  for  the  system  to 
survive,  and  he  is  helpful  in  providing 
examples  and  rationales  for  why  they 
do  not. 

Moving  from  selection  through 
training,  field  operations,  supervision, 
internal  affairs,  executive  management, 
the  political  process,  the  press  and  the 
community,  Delattre  provides  insight- 
ful examples  of  the  challenges  faced 
and  of  successes  and  failures  In  short, 
he  offers  a compendium  of  ethical  is- 
sues facing  police  in  the  modem  era. 
with  stout  guidance  as  to  how  to  ad- 
dress them.  In  all,  it's  not  an  easy  or  re- 
assuring book,  but  policing  is  not  an 
easy  or  reassuring  profession.  While 
much  has  been  written  about  the  chal- 
lenges police  from  without,  “Character 
and  Cops"  provides  a rare  and  reasoned 
look  at  the  challenges  faced  from  within 
and  what  to  do  about  them. 


(Joseph  W.  Koletar.  Ph.D.,  served 
25  years  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  as  an  agent,  supervisor 
and  executive  before  retiring  in  1994. 
He  is  currently  director  of  litigation 
consulting  with  Deloitte  & Touche  in 
New  York  City. ) 


To  be  called  a profession  carries  with  it  certain 
honorific  privileges,  but  more  important,  from 
Delattre's  perspective,  it  also  demands  high  and 
consistent  standards. 


An  international  look 
at  women  & "cop  culture" 


Women  in  Control?  The  Role  of 
Women  in  Law  Enforcement. 
By  Frances  Heidensohn. 

New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1992. 

283  pp..  $52.00. 


By  Dorothy  M.  Schulz 


This  unusual  book  analyzes  polic- 
ing from  a gender-studies  viewpoint 
while  providing  a rare  look  at  women  in 
policing  from  an  international  perspec- 
tive. 

Heidensohn,  a British  sociologist, 
reminds  us  that  women  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  social  control  of  other 
women  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  since  at  least  the  mid-1800’s. 
She  points  out  that  “with  monotonous 
regularity,  outbreaks  of  deviant  behav- 
ior are  attributed  to  failures  of  maternal 
care  and  supervision,”  and  shows  that 
with  the  same  regularity,  women  have 
been  employed  to  control  women  whose 
behavior  was  defined  as  deviant.  She 
rightly  links  early  policewomen  — on 


(Dorothy  M.  Schulz  PhD.,  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  police  science  at 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
and  a former  police  captain.  She  is  the 
author  of  “From  Social  Worker  to 
Crimefighter  Women  in  United  States 
Municipal  Policing.  ' due  from  Praeger 
Publishers  in  the  fall  of  1995.) 


both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — with  moral 
reformers  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  to 
feminists  of  their  era 

While  today's  feminist  criminolo- 
gists are  highly  critical  of  the  use  of 
sexual  immorality  to  control  women, 
early  policewomen  saw  their  roles 
almost  solely  in  terms  of  preventing 
and  controlling  such  behavior  Heiden 
sohn  goes  on  to  ask  why  toduy  — when 
women  are  no  longer  controlling  only 
other  women,  but  also  men  — this  role 
causes  such  concern 

Her  discussion  of  cop  culture  ex- 
plains that  the  concern  is  less  an  issue 
with  women  police  and  those  they  piv 
lice  (or  control,  if  you  prefer)  than  it  is 
for  male  colleagues  and  administrators 
A strength  of  this  section  is  the  exten- 
sive bibliography  of  works  on  British 
police  culture  and  documents  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  women's  police  serv- 
ice. These  descriptions  of  British  and 
American  cop  culture  set  the  stage  for 
interviews  with  women  officers  in  the 
two  countries. 

The  British  and  American  women 
outline  the  same  problems  of  accep- 
tance into  the  male  police  world.  Issues 
of  role  formation  and  stress  are  also 
similar,  although  gender  identity  is  less 
urgent  for  the  British  women  (who  seem 
less  inclined  to  shed  feminine  traits) 
Unfortunately,  the  interviews  provide 
too  little  information  about  the  women 
whose  voices  we  hear  The  British  inter 


viewees  include  women  who  served 
before  their  integration  into  the  larger 
police  organization.  These  women  are 
oldcrthanthcU  S . subjects  It  would  be 
helpful  if  they  had  been  better  matched 
with  the  U.S.  interviewees,  or  vice  versa 
The  U.S.  group  is  made  up  of  younger 
women,  few  remember  women's  bu- 
reaus or  the  battles  for  integration  The 
pitfalls  of  random  interviewing  are 
apparent,  although  the  methodology  is 
justified  in  greater  detail  than  neces- 
sary 

Despite  this,  we  can  discern  crucial 
differences  among  the  individual 
women  and,  more  important,  between 
the  British  and  American  women. 
Readers  with  a police  background  will 
detect  the  culture  of  the  “war  story"  in 
the  U.S  interviews,  as  the  women  try  to 
top  one  another  in  toughness  and  will- 
ingness to  take  on  the  police  establish- 
ment One  gets  the  feeling  that  the 
British  women  might  be  quite  shocked 
to  hear  them. 

Surprisingly,  the  weaknesses  of  the 
interviews  become  the  strength  of  the 
book.  Despite  concerns  that  could  be 
classified  as  a “female"  — though  not  a 
“feminist"  — agenda,  the  women  arc 
not  interchangeable.  Their  views  and 
the  ways  they  express  them  are  as  dis- 
tinct as  the  cultures  of  policing  in  the 
countries  they  serve.  The  women  speak 
in  different  voices  A reader  would 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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The  write  stuff: 


Police  report-writing  skills  falling  short 


Continued  from  Page  8 

expository- writing  class  freshmen  usu- 
ally take  is  rarely  the  favorite  course  of 
seasoned  instructors.  Teaching  assis- 
tants, graduate  students  and  lecturers 
are  often  paid  slave  wages  to  teach 
English  100,  as  expository  writing  is 
usually  labeled.  It  can  be  taught  as  a 
general  grammar  review  reinforced  with 
some  writ!  ng.  as  a soul-searching  expe- 
rience that  ignores  grammar  while 
stressing  colorful  self-expression,  or 
most  frequently,  by  wnring  critical 
essays  on  literature,  art,  philosophy  or 
topics  currently  in  the  public  mind. 

These  arc  broadening  experiences, 
and  a case  should  be  made  for  them. 
However,  to  the  officer  in  a hurry,  they 
are  not  substitutes  for  training  in  actual 
law  enforcement  writing. 

Another  college  practice  istoassign 
non-liberal  arts  students  to  a course  in 
technical  writing.  This  can  work  in  the 
so-called  sheltered  course,  where  the 
entire  class  is  from  one  discipline,  but 
adminstralois  often  naively  assume  that 
a course  can  meld  students  from  elec- 
tronics, engineering  and  law  enforce- 
ment. Neither  students  nor  instructors 
willingly  flock  to  such  courses,  The 
result  is  a captive  class  there  for  the 
credits,  and  a captive  instructor  there 


The  current  level  of  police  report  writing  often  makes  the  defense 
attorney's  work  much  easier.  As  one  prosecutor  put  it:  “Do  you  want  to  be 
a witness  for  the  defense?  If  not,  you  need  to  learn  how  to  write  a report.” 


for  the  cash. 

Weighing  the  Consequences 
The  gap  between  town  and  gown — 
between  the  practitioner  and  the  acade- 
mician — is  nowhere  more  clearly  il- 
lustrated than  by  the  police  officer.  And 
in  terms  of  writing,  what  the  police 
officer  records  can  be  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  more  people  than  more  learned 
essays  from  ivory  towers. 


If  the  officer  is  spending  too  much 
time  writing  a report,  he  is  wasting  the 
taxpayers’  money.  He  may  also  con- 
tribute to  the  miscarriage  of  justice, 
which  affects  everyone. 

It  is  increasingly  necessary  for  po- 
lice, as  they  advance  in  their  work,  to 
write  good  memos,  letters,  reports  to 
top  officials,  and  even  grant  applica- 
tions. However,  writing  an  accurate, 
brief,  complete  report  is  still  the  basic 


requirement.  If  an  officer  is  not  ade- 
quately trained  in  the  ABC's  of  report 
writing,  he  will  flounder  around,  wast- 
ing time  that  would  be  better  spent  in 
action.  A follow-up  officer  will  waste 
further  time  trying  to  interpret  a poor 
report  and  having  to  request  clearer  in- 
formation from  the  writer  of  the  report, 
the  subject,  or  both.  Time  means  money 
— the  taxpayers’  money. 

If  the  matter  gets  to  court,  it  may 


cost  the  taxpayers  an  even  larger  bundle 
of  money,  and  cost  the  officer  a reputa- 
tion for  credibility.  Defense  attorneys 
are  adept  at  seizing  obvious  errors  — 
errors  a casual  writer  could  make  with 
impunity — and  using  them  as  the  basis 
for  arguments  against  the  validity  of  the 
entire  report.  The  current  level  of  po- 
lice report  writing  often  makes  the 
defense  attorney’s  work  much  easier. 
As  one  prosecutor  put  it.  "Do  you  want 
to  be  a witness  for  the  defense?  If  not, 
you  need  to  leam  how  to  write  a report." 

Written  communication  is  basic  to 
saving  time  and  money  as  well  as  to 
securing  justice.  Shouldn't  police  re- 
port writing  be  rescued  from  falling  be- 
tween the  seats  in  police  departments, 
academies  and  colleges? 


After  police  shooting  sparks  unrest, 
city  analyzes  incident  & its  aftermath 
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Miller  and  an  explanation  for  the  shoot- 
ing. 

Chief  Walsh  read  a statement  in 
which  he  characterized  the  shooting  as 
"accidental,"  prompting  many  of  the 
demonstrators  to  take  to  the  streets. 
While  the  ensuing  disturbance  was  small 
by  recent  U S.  standards  — the  toll 
included  nine  minor  injuries,  four  ar- 
rests, 18  broken  car  windshields  and 
two  smashed  store  windows — it  shook 
the  placid  city  of  Lexington,  located  in 
the  heart  of  Kentucky's  famed  Blue- 
grass  country. 

Walsh  later  backed  away  from  his 
characterization  of  the  shooting. 

The  incident  has  prompted  a flurry 
of  investigations  by  the  FBI,  which  will 
see  if  Sullivan  was  a victim  of  police 
brutality;  by  the  Justice  Department,  to 
determine  whether  his  civil  rights  were 
violated;  and  by  the  Commonwealth 
Attorney’s  office  of  Fayette  County, 
which  will  look  into  possible  criminal 
charges  against  Vogel  or  other  officers 
at  the  scene. 

Neal  told  LEN  that  the  Police  Divi- 
sion’s own  internal  investigation  was 
underway  but  would  probably  not  be 
concluded  until  the  criminal  and  civil 


rights  issues  are  resolved  by  outside 
agencies. 

Four  other  officers  at  the  scene  — 
two  of  them  black  — have  been  reas- 
signed temporarily  to  adminstrative 
duties,  he  said. 


Lexington  has  remained  calm  in  the 
days  following  the  shooting,  Neal  said, 
although  there  were  a few  scattered 
incidents  reported  in  the  days  immedi- 
ately after  Sullivan’s  death  and  during 
his  Nov.  1 funeral,  when  a reporter  was 


assaulted  and  some  out-of-town  pro- 
testers were  driven  from  the  church 
where  the  funeral  was  held.  Police  are 
continuing  to  meet  with  community 
leaders  and  residents  to  urge  calm  and 
cooperation,  he  added. 


Holistic  scenario  training: 
Costly,  difficult  — yet  vital 
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to  each  expected  outcome. 

A minimum  of  one  or  two  represen- 
tatives from  each  participating  agency, 
after  receiving  prior  training  as  asses- 
sors on  the  entire  program,  should  be 
present  at  each  training  scene  to  serve 
as  an  evaluation  team.  Consequently, 
this  entire  training  formula  can  be  illus- 
trated as  follows: 

“ As  a result  of  a traffic  crash  be- 
tween a carandabus,  and  involving 
injuries,  police,  fire/rescue  and  EMS 
units  are  dispatched.  Upon  arrival, 
each  agency  assumes  its  respective 
role,  i.e.,  traffic  accident  manage- 
ment (police),  medical  treatment 
(EMS),  fire  suppression  with  pos- 


sible vehicle  extraction  (fire/rescue). 
Pursuant  to  on-scene  investigation, 
it  is  ascertained  that  two  passen- 
gers on  the  bus  have  been  fatally 
injured  at  the  hands  of  a suspected 
drunken  driver.  During  transport  of 
the  prisoner,  s/he  advises  the  officer 
of  suicidal  intention.  This  is  com- 
municated to  corrections  officials, 
and  appropriate  response  is  taken 
at  the  correctional  facility.  " 

By  using  this  scenario  as  an  ex- 
ample, we  can  see  the  need  for  each 
agency  to  be  prepared  for  its  independ- 


ent response  as  well  as  necessary  coopw 
erative  action. 

To  the  educated  eye  of  a trainer,  it 
may  be  apparent  that  this  approach, 
despite  its  numerous  benefits,  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  formulate  and 
costly  to  implement.  This  is  all  true. 
However,  with  the  ulUmate  aim  of  this 
program  being  the  delivery  of  “bottom- 
line"  training  for  public  servants — that 
is,  teaching  safe,  effective,  optimally 
efficient  techniques  for  synchronized 
response  — the  question  remains:  Can 
we  afford  not  to  do  it? 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 
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can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18 — you  pay  just  $16.) 
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Women,  control 
& the  "cop  culture" 
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have  to  be  the  equivalent  of  tone  deaf  to 

miss  this. 

Thus,  Heidensohn  does  more  than 
answer  her  question  as  to  whether 
women  are  in  control.  She  says  they 
aren't  — yet.  In  explaining  why,  she 
suggests  we  rethink  “male  ownership" 
of  control  and  she  wonders  whether 
male  resistance  to  female  police  may  be 
a reluctance  to  share  power  over  order 

She  also  sheds  light  on  an  issue  that 
is  rarely  considered,  namely,  whether 


female  officers,  despite  being  outsiders 
in  the  police  culture,  reflect  that  culture 
as  it  represents  a national  policing  style. 
To  this  question,  the  answer  is  a defi- 
nite yes.  These  British  and  American 
women  face  similar  obstacles,  but  their 
solutions,  their  views  on  equality,  and 
their  definitions  of  such  issues  as  dis- 
crimination and  harassment  are  not  the 
same.  Thus,  on  the  question  of  whether 
there  is  a women’s  police  culture,  our 
answer  remains:  "Superficially  yes,  but 
deep  down,  no,  or  at  least  not  yet.” 


Moving? 


Don't  leave  your  subscription  to  Law 
Enforcement  News  behind.  To  ensure  best 
service,  please  send  change-of-address 
notices  to  the  Circulation  Department  at  least 
6-8  weeks  prior  to  effective  date.  (Or  fax  them 
to  us  at  (212)  237-8486.) 
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December  15, 1994 


Upcoming  Events 


DECEMBER 

15.  CAS  Expandable  Baton  Instructor 
Certification  Course.  Presented  by  Per- 
formance Dimensions  Inc  Dallas.  $195 

15-16.  Executno'VlP  Protection.  Presented 
by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  $335. 

15-16.  Criminal  Intelligence  Operations. 
Presented  by  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Systems.  Concord,  Mass  $250. 

15-16.  Street  Tactics.  Presented  by  Oakland 
Police  Academy  Auburn  Hills,  Mich.  $95. 

16.  Quik-Kuf  Instructor  Certification 
Course.  Presented  by  Performance  Dimen- 
sions Inc.  Dallas  $205. 

17.  OCAT  Instructor  Certification  Course. 

Presented  by  Performance  Dimensions  Inc 
Dallas.  $195 

18- 20.  PR-24  Police  Baton  Instructor 
Certification  Course.  Presented  by  Per- 
formance Dimensions  Inc  Dallas  $310. 

19- 21.  The  Art  of  Police  Recruitment.  12- 
lb.  Hostage  Negotiations  & Crisis 
Management.  Presented  by  Rollins  Col- 
lege. Orlando,  Fla  $265 

20.  PR-24  Police  Baton  Instructor  Recer- 
tification Course.  Presented  by  Perform- 
ance Dimensions  Inc.  Dallas.  $135. 


JANUARY  1995 

2-13.  Intensive  Officer  Survival  Course. 
Presented  by  Modem  Wamor  Inc.  Lin- 
denhurst, N Y $750. 

5-6.  Managing  Security  Systems.  Presented 
by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute.  New 
York 

9-10.  Community-Oriented  Policing 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  International 
City/County  Management  Association. 


BartonCounty  Community  College,  Attn 
James  J.  Ness,  Director.  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs,  R R 3,  Box  136Z,  Great 
Bend.  KS  67530-9283  (3 16)  792-124 1 Fax 
(316)  792-8035 

Calibre  Press, 666 Dundee  Rd  .Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727  (800)323-0037 

Davis  & Associates  P.O  Box  6725.  Laguna 
Niguel,  CA  92607  (714)495-8334 

Executech  Internationale Corp.,P  O Box 
365,  Sterling.  VA  20167.  (703)  709-5805 
Fax:  (703)  709-5807 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor.  Rte  2.  Box  3645.  Beiryvillc.  VA 
22611  (703)  955-1128. 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  National  Center  for  State  & Local 
Law  Enforcement  Training,  Building  67, 
Glynco,  GA  31522-9977.  (800)  743-5382. 
Fax  (912)  267-2894 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  Security  Specialties  Division,  Build- 
ing 67.  Glynco.  GA  31524.  (912)  267-2354 
Fax  (912)267-3144 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So  , Jacksonville. 
FL  322 16.  (904)  646-2722. 

International  City/County  Management 
Association,  Ann..  E Roberta  Lcsh,  Direc- 
tor, Police  Programs.  777  N Capitol  St. 
N.E.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC  20002- 
01 . (202)962-3575.  Fax:  (202)  962-3500 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P.O  Box 


Athens.  Ga  $550. 

9-11.  Street  Survival  ’95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Houston.  SI79/S15VSI05 

9-11.  Field  Training  Program  for  Com- 
munications Officers.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment Jacksonville,  Fla.  $350 

9-13.  Airborne  Counterdrug  Operations 
Training  Program.  Presented  by  the  Fed- 
eral Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
National  Center  for  State  & Local  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Tucson,  Anz 

9-13.  Drug  Law  Enforcement  School  for 
Patrolmen.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Glynco.  Ga. 

9-13.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Database 
Management  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $595. 

9- March  3.  Management  College.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute.  Dallas  $ 1 ,490'S990 

10- 12.  Cults,  Sects  & Non-Traditional 
Groups:  A Law  Enforcement  Perspective. 
Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  Security  Specialties  Divi- 
sion Glynco,  Ga  $200. 

12-13.  Domestic  Violenct/Child  Abase. 
Presented  by  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Systems.  Braintree.  Mass  S250. 

16-20.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

16-20.  Advanced  TEAM-UP  Database 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $595 

16-20.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 


669,  Shelburne.  VT  05482.  (802)985-9123 

Investipitive  Training  Institute,  62 1 Ridg- 
ely  Ave  , Suite  100,  Annapolis,  MD  2 1401 
(800)  828-0317. 

Investipitor’s  Drug  School,  PO  Box  1739, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  333 12  Fax:  (305)  753- 
9493. 

Law  Enforcement  Training  Systems,  P.O 
Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035  (203)  653- 
0788 

Modern  Warrior  Inc.,  711  N We  1 1 wood 
Ave  . Lindenhurst,  NY  11757.  (516)  226 
8383. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P O Box  57350,  Ba6 
son  Park,  MA  02 157-0350  (617)237-4724 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St.,  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL 
60204  (800)  323-401 1 

Oakland  Police  Academy,  2900  Feather- 
stone  Rd.,  Auburn  Hills.  MI  48326.  (810) 
340-6723  Fax:  (810)  340-6878 

Performance  Dimensions  Inc.,  P O.  Box 
502.  Powers  Lake.  Wl  53159-0502  (414) 
279-3850  Fax  (414)  279-5758 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc.,  250  S 
Wacker  Dr  . Suite  1 100.  Chicago.  IL  60606 
(800)  255-5747.  Fax  (312)  876  1743 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute  1000 
Holt  Ave  . #2728,  Winter  Park.  FL  32789- 
4499  (407)647-6080  Fax  (407)647-3828 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

P O Box  830707.  Richardson,  TX  75083- 
0707.  (214)690-2394.  Fax:  (214)690-2458. 


Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450 

1627.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $595 

1627.  Instructor  Techniques.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Sarasota,  Fla.  $595 

17-18.  Drug  Interdiction.  Presented  by  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Systems  Concord. 
Mass  $250 

17- 19.  Street  Survival  '95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Boise,  Idaho.  $179*15!*$  1 05 

18- 19.  First-Line  Police  Supervisors 
Course.  Presented  by  Barton  County  Com- 
munity College.  Great  Bend,  Kan.  $75. 

21.  Successful  Promotion.  Presented  by 
Davis  & Associates  Anaheim,  Calif  S125 

23-24.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla 

23-27.  Police  Applicant  Background 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Instiruic  of 
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enuring  consortiums  to  help  spread  the 
costs  and  work  of  increasing  integra- 
tion efforts. 

One  of  the  more  controversial  rec- 
ommendations calls  on  departments  to 
"expedite  their  background  investiga- 
tion procedures  to  minimize  process- 
ing time  for  apparently  qualified  racial 
minority  and  female  candidates The 
report  also  urged  police  managers  to 
develop  successful  retention  programs 
for  women  and  minorities  to  respond  to 
their  "unique  problems"  and  to  make  it 
clear  to  other  personnel  “that  racial  and 
gender  harassment  and  prejudice  will 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  workplace.” 

Allan  Parachim,  a spokesman  for 
the  ACLU-SC,  said  many  police  chiefs 
in  the  area  are  aware  of  the  poor  repre- 
sentation of  minorities  in  their  depart- 
ments and  that  “something's  got  to  be 
done  about  it.”  The  ACLU  compiled 
the  report  fully  aware  of  their  concerns, 
he  added. 

"We  certainly  have  not  said  that  we 
expect  them  to  be  at  absolute  parity 
within  six  months  in  terms  of  gender 
and  race.”  he  said  "We  undersiand  thal 
progress  in  this  area  will  be  slow.  We 
know  thal.  We’re  just  saying  that  it 
needs  to  be  a lot  faster  than  it  has  been." 

Captain  Roller  of  the  Compton  PD 
told  LEN  that  regional  recruitment 
consortiums  have  been  tried  in  some 
areas  but  don't  work  because  of  stiff 
competition  between  agencies  for  the 
best-qualified  candidates 

“We're  an  extremely  busy  city,  our 
activity  level  isextremcly  high,  as  is  the 
officers'  workload,”  he  noted  “The 
equipment  is  not  always  the  best  and 
our  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  are  not 
the  highest  because  of  the  city’s  finan- 
cial situation.  If  an  officer  has  a skill  or 
he's  a lateral  who's  already  been  trained, 
why  not  go  to  a department  that  pays 
more  money  to  do  less  work?" 

The  ACLU-SC  report  held  few  sur- 
prises for  George  Felkenes,  a professor 
of  constitutional  law  and  criminal  jus- 
tice at  the  Claremont  (Calif.)  Graduate 
School.  In  1990,  Felkenes  reviewed  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department's 
compliance  with  a consent  decree  that 
mandated  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
minorities  and  women  in  the  agency 
and  found  that  while  progress  was  slow. 


Mice  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla  $450 

23-27.  Supervisang  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla  $495 

23-27.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville.  Fla  $450 

23-Feb.  10.  Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

25-26.  How  to  Succeed  in  the  Security 
Profession:  Marketing  Yourself  or  Start- 
ing a Business.  Presented  by  the  Executive 
Protection  Institute  Foil  Lauderdale,  Fla 

30.  CAS  Expandable  Baton  Instructor 
Certification  Course.  Presented  by  Per- 
formance Dimensions  Inc  Vent  Beach,  Fin 
S195 

30-Feb.  I.  Drug-  I rak  IV  Training  l nurse. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla  $395. 


gams  had  been  made. 

But  Felkenes  added  that  goals  re- 
main out  of  reach  for  some  agencies, 
simply  because  such  progress  takes  time 
and  because  attrition  rates  in  the  public- 
safety  sector  are  generally  low 

A police  department  “might  hire 
seven  or  eight  officer*  a year,  if  they’re 
lucky."  he  pointed  out.  “It  takes  a long 
time  to  change  the  racial,  ethnic  and 
gender  makeup  of  a department." 

Both  Felkenes  and  Samuel  Walker, 
a professor  of  criminal  justice  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  blasted  the 
ACLU's  recommendation  to  "expedite" 
background  investigations 

“Absolutely  the  wrong  way  to  deal 
with  any  kind  of  recruitment,"  said 
Walker,  who  in  1992  analyzed  prog- 
ress among  major  U.S.  police  depart- 
ments to  recruit  minority  and  female 
officers,  and  whose  methodology  was 
adapted  by  the  ACLU-SC  for  its  study 
“You  need  to  do  the  most  thorough 
background  investigation  possible.  You 
should  raise,  not  lower,  your  standards  " 

“Look  at  Miami  and  all  that  crap 
that  happened."  snorted  Felkenes,  re- 
ferring to  the  “River  Cops”  drug  and 
murder  scandals  that  wracked  the  Mi- 
ami Police  Department  after  a hiring 
binge  in  the  early  I980's  during  which 
background  checks  were  curtailed. 
“When  you  recruit  today  with  relaxed 
standards  and  background  investiga- 
tions, you  end  up  with  a very  serious 
situation.  This  baloney  of  reducing  or 
relaxing  siandaids  is  just  totally  ctxinter- 
productivc  in  the  long  run.  It's  awfully 
shortsighted  — an  expedient  that 
doesn’t  work.” 

Parachim  countered  that  the  recom- 
mendation was  not  “by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination"  a call  to  reduce  back- 
ground check  standards  or  to  curtail  the 
process  in  any  way.  "We're  really 
advocating  flexibility,"  he  said,  adding 
that  the  recommendation  could  have 
been  more  “artfully"  worded. 

Professor  Walker  said  the  report's 
recommendation  to  withhold  crime  bill 
funds  could  serve  as  an  inducement  for 
police  departments  to  improve  the  eth- 
nic and  gender  makeup  of  their  forces . 
“There  needs  to  be  some  kind  of  lever- 
age to  get  departments  to  do  what 
they've  been  dragging  their  heels  on," 
he  told  LEN. 


30- Feb.  3.  Underrover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Mice  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $525 

30-Fch.  3.  Criminal  Investigation 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Mice  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla  $450 

30-Fcb.  3.  Seminar  for  the  Held  Training 
Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $450 

30-Fcb.  3.  Developing  Law  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $450 

30-Fch.  10.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Ail  ice  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $595 

31.  OC  Aerosol  Training  Instructor  Cer- 
tification Course.  Presented  by  Perform- 
ance Dimensions  Inc  Vent  Beach,  Fla.  $195 


Walker  also  agreed  that  public  safety 
agencies  need  to  devise  more  effective 
retention  programs.  “It's  always  been  a 
question  of  whether  departments  arc 
using  their  best  recniils  as  well  as  their 
worst  That's  true  for  white  as  well  as 
minority,  male  as  well  as  female." 

Effective  retention  programs  that 
educate  and  sensitize  co-workers  can 
help  stem  an  exodus  of  minority  and 
women  officers  from  agencies.  Walker 
pointed  out  “You  can  change  the  faces 
of  the  organization,  but  you  don't  auto- 
matically change  the  culture  " 

Changing  the  culture  is  an  integral 
part  of  any  successful  diversification 
effort,  according  to  Santa  Monica  Po- 
lice Chief  James  T.  Butts  Jr.,  whose 
agency  was  cited  by  the  ACLU  report 
as  one  of  the  most  integrated  in  the 
region. 

“I  think  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
[diversification]  is  to  start  with  the 
department's  culture,"  said  Butts,  who 
has  led  the  196-officer  agency  since 
1991  “When  I came,  we  held  a senes  of 
retreats  and  wc  developed  mission  and 
value  statements  that  defined  what  wc 
are,  what  we  intend  to  be,  where  we’re 
going  and  what  our  values  are.  That 
serves  as  a cornerstone  for  developing 
an  organization  that  is  hospitable  to 
change  and  diversity  “ 

He  said  the  agency’s  success  is  the 
result  of  a concerted  effort  to  recruit  at 
colleges  in  ethnically  diverse  neigh- 
borhoods and  hiring  minority  and 
female  officers  through  a lateral  re- 
cruitment program.  The  department  also 
has  a reputation  of  “being  a good  place 
to  work,"  he  added 

But  it  takes  a “commitment  from  the 
lop  down"  to  achieve  diversification, 
added  Butts  He  advised  other  police 
agencies  to  “look  for  quality  people 
and  you'll  find  that  quality  comes  evenly 
distributed  amongst  all  races  and  both 
genders." 

In  Burbank.  Lieutenant  Walker  is 
concerned  that  the  highly  publicized 
ACLU  study  may  have  already  hun  the 
department's  continuing  efforts  to  at- 
tract qualified  minority  and  female 
recruits  “The  damage  is  done,"  she 
said,  "because  we’ve  now  got  this 
stigma  of  being  segregated,  which  is 
such  an  ugly  word  and  conjures  up  so 
many  negative  images  ” 


For  further 
information: 

(Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed 
in  calendar  of  events. ) 
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